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THE SOCIOLOGICAL METHOD OF DURKHEIM. 


"~MILE DURKHEIM is not merely a writer of yesterday. 
He is a force to be reckoned with for many a day to come. 
He entered upon the study of sociology with the conviction that 
little or nothing of real scientific value had been done in that 
field even by those who, like Comte and Spencer, were reputed to 
be founders or reformers of the science. - He set himself to the 
task of initiating a real science, according to standards which 
early framed themselves in his mind. His position is that of 
an extremist, an uncompromising doctrinaire. Hence his 
weakness; but hence aiso, in no small degree, his extraordinary 
power. 

Durkheim proposed to make of sociology a far more strictly 
empirical science than it had ever before been conceived. Yet his 
own temper is rationalistic through and through. He approaches 
his subject with a scheme ready-made for carrying on the in- 
vestigation of the facts, and a framework into which the results 
of his investigations shall fall. He is as rationalistic in sociology 
as Descartes was in physics and physiology. And it is, no doubt, 
in conscious emulation of Descartes that he wrote a new “ Dis- 
course on Method”’:—Les régles de la méthode sociologique. 

As in the case of Descartes, the method is proposed, primarily, 
as one which has grown out of the personal experience of the 
writer; and Durkheim expressly declares that with his own and 
others’ further experience the method will doubtless be revised 
and developed in important ways. But the declaration counts 
for little. As feature after feature of the method is expounded, 
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he claims for it that it is absolutely indispensable—that on no 
other basis is a science of sociology possible. At least the main 
outlines, therefore, are fairly to be regarded as permanent. 

In dealing with Durkheim, as in dealing with the greater 
Descartes, the least important aim is to refute him. Refuta- 
tions, indeed, are plentiful; but they have not proved very 
instructive and they leave the thought-movement unaffected. 
Within the school itself, which he founded, there is a healthy 
amount of disagreement. Though Durkheim is accepted as a 
leader, he is by no means slavishly followed. It is the criticisms 
from within the school that have been most worth while—much 
as they may still leave to be desired. For there is a good deal 
to be learned from Durkheim—little, perhaps that other thinkers 
have not independently expressed, but much that he has ex- 
pressed with a clearness and thoroughness all his own. 

The rules that constitute Durkheim’s method are of two kinds: 
those belonging to the empirical sciences generally, and those 
peculiar to sociology. Among the rules of the first kind stands 
the demand that the objects of the science shall be studied directly 
as facts, and not by way of an analysis or reconciliation of men’s 
ideas about the facts. Even if the objects in question are ideas, 
they must be approached in the same direct fashion—not via 
some preconceived ideas of the ideas. The dialectical method 
was a failure in physics. It has equally been a failure in psy- 
chology. There is no reason to expect anything better from it 
in sociology. Instead of discussing the idea of sovereignty, 
the sociologist should study sovereigns; instead of analyzing 
the idea of responsibility he should examine actual relations 
of responsibility; instead of lingering over the idea of value, he 
should proceed at once to the values themselves; or, if the ideas 
are to be studied, it must be frankly for their own sake, as dis- 
tinctive sociological phenomena, and not under the delusion 
that such study will be of any material help to the understanding 
of sovereignty and responsibility and value. Pre-scientific 
notions must (in the Cartesian fashion) be discarded. Science 
must make its own beginnings. To take common sense as its 
point of departure may magnify its apparent accomplishment, 
but it is fatal to its prospects of continuous and secure progress. 
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But there are other aspects of the demand that facts be treated 
as facts. Such treatment means that, however useful science 
may be in its applications, it is fundamentally and essentially 
theoretical. Its question is not, What ought to be? but, What is? 
Or, rather, the former question belongs to science only when and 
in so far as it has been transformed into the latter. Nowhere 
have men been more in danger of disregarding this rule than in 
the study of society. The economist, for example, has eagerly 
debated whether a tariff on imports is a desirable form of taxation; 
whether a balance of trade is a source of prosperity; whether 
bimetalism is preferable to a single standard. Such questions 
are not to be despised, but they should be postponed to the 
essential inquiry into the laws that govern economic changes, 
good or bad. Similarly, in the sphere of politics, men have been 
far more concerned to establish the relative advantages of 
different forms of government than they have been to study 
political phenomena as such. 

Again, abstractions must not be substituted for facts. The 
‘economic man’ may be made the basis of a variety of ingenious 
deductions; but these deductions do not constitute a science. 
The notion of ‘codperation’ is used by Spencer in a similar 
fashion, as the basis of his sociology; and the deductions which 
he draws, ingenious and suggestive as they may be, are not science 
but—ideology. 

To treat social facts as facts means, furthermore, that in ad- 
vance of our study we confess ourself ignorant of them. In 
no real science of nature will a man sit down in his study and 
spin out theories, with no other evidence than the loosest general 
observation. Yet this is what almost everyone does in sociology. 
We think we are acquainted with social facts. We are—as men 
were acquainted with falling bodies before the rise of physics, 
and with combustion before the rise of chemistry. For the 
purposes of a scientific sociology we have everything to learn; 
and the wisest of men is he that realizes that he knows nothing. 
So far Socrates, in his pursuit of truth in morals and politics, 
was right and still is right. Let us be like him in that. But, 
unlike Socrates, let us look for light, not in our own inner con- 
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sciousness nor in the opinions of other men, but in fresh unbiassed 
observation. 

But, if the guidance of common sense is to be rejected, how 
shall we make a beginning? 

Durkheim’s directions are as follows. We are to begin by 
laying down provisional definitions of the classes of phenomena 
to be studied; and these definitions shall not aim at profundity, 
but, on the contrary, shall be based upon some external and 
easily recognizable characteristics. Thus we shall define crime 
as any mode of action that is punished; we shall define a family 
as any partial society made up of men who are for the most 
part related by blood, and who are held together by legal bonds. 
It matters not that these definitions may, when compared with 
the common use of terms, appear too broad here and too narrow 
there. We must proceed to study impartially every variety of 
case that is covered by the definition. All this is true of the 
primary definition of the science—the definition of the subject- 
matter of sociology. A social fact is defined as any mode of 
action, thinking, and feeling, external to the individual, and 
imposing itself on him by virtue of a coercive power. Every- 
thing that falls under this definition is to be regarded as belonging 
to the domain of the new science; everything else is to be ex- 
cluded. 

These primary definitions are, as has been said, provisional; 
and, as a matter of fact, Durkheim saw fit to modify at least 
one of the most important definitions that he had proposed—that 
of religion. Nevertheless, from the outset the assumption is 
that external marks which are characteristic of a whole great 
class of phenomena cannot but be closely connected with the 
more essential underlying traits. 

In this connection we may note that Durkheim is at particular 
pains to enforce the distinction between sociological and psycho- 
logical data—the more so because, as he says, the former, like 
the latter, are psychical. It is the mode of behavior, not the 
particular acts, that sociology has to observe; or, if the particular 
acts come in for consideration it is only as instances exemplifying 
a given mode. Hence, to avoid irrelevancies, sociology should 
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regard as ‘prerogative instances’ those clearly super-individual 
expressions of custom which we find in traditional formulas: 
laws, precepts, proverbs and sayings, religious creeds, and the 
party-cries of political and artistic schools.! 

Next to the requirement that social facts be treated as facts, 
the most important of Durkheim's rules is this: that social facts 
be explained by reference to social causes. Geography and 
climate and the physical and psychological characteristics of 
the race are relatively unimportant. Taken altogether, they 
may be compatible with almost any mode of social organization 
or phase of social development. With especial insistence Durk- 
heim declares that no psychological explanation of any social 
phenomenon is ever sufficient. Psychologically, man is for all 
intents and purposes what he has been for ten thousand years. 
How, then, can psychological laws enter, save in a strictly sub- 
sidiary manner, into the explanation of totemism, for example, 
or of the forbidden degrees of marriage? 

Furthermore, the social causes of decisive importance are 
not to be looked for outside the given society, but within it. 
Other surrounding societies may act upon it and provoke ex- 
ternal responses as well as internal readjustments. But in 
every case the most significant factor in the matter is the pre- 
determined manner of the reaction—for societies react most 
differently upon like occasions—and this is characteristic of 
the specific organization of the given society. It is what Durk- 
heim calls the internal social environment, the structure of the 
society itself, that counts. The ultimate terms of sociological 
explanation are found here: in the complexity and degree of 
coherence of the union subsisting between those various partial 
social groups of which the society as a whole is composed. 

The American reader cannot, I think, fail to experience a 
strong sympathy with the spirit and purpose of these maxims. 


1 Durkheim exaggerates this principle to the point of evident fallacy, forgetting 
that, as the word that has changed its meaning is no longer really the same word, 
so the maxim that has changed its application is no longer the same maxim. The 
rule of law, that the wife's child is the husband's also, he declares to be identically 
the same, whether the child is looked upon as a property which the law safeguards 
for its owner, or as a burden which the law imposes. As well say that a mine is 
a mine, whether dug in the ground or laid in the sea. 
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Even those of us who have been most prone to a speculative 
method of procedure can hardly deny that there is a large measure 
of justice in the indictment which is brought against it. We have 
long been discontented with our sociology—more deeply dis- 
contented, some of us, since we have taken the measure of the 
cheap and easy radicalism to which it sometimes lends its support. 
The call to steady hard work is an inspiring call. We would 
gladly trade a good deal of superfluous cleverness for a little 
painstaking industry. 

But the protest against dialectic and ‘ideology’ is of especial 
interest to us on another score. It is closely in accord with a 
certain philosophical tendency that has been active in this 
country during the last ten years—a tendency which seems to 
have owed much of its strength to a resentment against Hegeli- 
anism in high places. The neo-Realists have, in this respect, 
been in full agreement with their most active critics. According 
to them, the history of philosophy has too long usurped the 
place of philosophy. The successes of our forebears are part 
and parcel of present-day science. Their failures have only the 
negative value of warnings; and no amount of dialectical pro- 
fundity can elicit any higher value from them. What is needed 
is the unprejudiced first-hand study of the facts; and, where 
disagreement as to their interpretation arises, a clear statement 
and systematic discussion of the issue. 

We shall all have to admit, I think, that there is justice in the 
position, whether affirmed with respect to philosophy or with 
respect to the young science of sociology. We all desire knowl- 
edge that shall not be merely ‘important’ historically, but shall 
be true essentially and—so far as that is possible—eternally. 
The culture of aristocratic vice is surely not more deadly than 
the culture of beautiful and high-souled delusions. The only 
question is as to how the essential and objective truth shall be 
found. That is a question of policy, which, like other questions 
of policy, can be rationally determined only on historical grounds 
—the comparative success and failure of the various methods 
as applied in the past. 

That is, indeed, how Durkheim justifies his own policy—by 
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reference, for example, to the failure of the ancient ideological 
physics and the swift and comprehensive success of modern 
physics. But it may be questioned whether he reads that lesson 
aright. The setting of physics in the secure path of advance- 
ment was not accomplished simply by forswearing dialectic 
and turning to facts. Before Galileo, a long and notable suc- 
cession of Italian philosophers had done just that. Consider, 
for a single instance, the case of Bernardino Telesio, who so 
bravely set forth to learn from Nature alone. He learned from 
Nature that there are two forces at work in things, the warm and 
the cold, and that it is in terms of their variously combined action 
that phenomena are to be explained. The actual result of his 
enterprise was thus a return to the pre-Socratics. 

The follower of Durkheim would retort that it is not the mere 
determination to foreswear dialectic, but the actual ceasing to 
practice it, that counts. This is what Durkheim charged against 
his great predecessors, Comte and Spencer: that with the best 
intentions in the world they had not really treated facts as facts. 
Comte had put in the place of facts the idea of the unitary de- 
velopment of humanity. Spencer had done the same with the 
idea of codéperation. Hence, in great measure, their failure. 
Durkheim is as little disposed as anyone to take the will for the 
deed. 

But may we not urge that this uniformity of failure is more 
extensive and more significant than Durkheim admits? This 
is a case where the argumentum ad hominem is not only legitimate 
but strictly called for. Where does the foreswearing of dialectic 
bring Durkheim himself? For the categories of common sense 
he would substitute arbitrary definitions. But how are the 
classes chosen that are to be thus defined? If it be said that 
since the definitions are arbitrary no answer is necessary to this 
question—that the class is not chosen in advance but is deter- 
mined by the definition itselfi—a double answer presents itself. 
First, the definition, if strictly arbitrary, could only in one out 
of a practically infinite number of cases hit upon a class of any 
scientific significance whatsoever; and, secondly, in attempting 
to avoid this criticism, Durkheim in effect admits that the defini- 
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tions are by no means arbitrary. He says (as we may recall) 
that even an external mark, when belonging to all the members 
of a class, and to them alone, must be closely connected with the 
more essential characteristics of the class. But from this it is 
clear that the class defined is not determined by the definition, 
but the definition is the result of an attempt to provide a criterion 
for the members of a previously determined class. Otherwise 
the fact that the mark was co-extensive with the class would 
reduce to the most trivial of tautologies: what the definition 
formally covered it formally covered. The class to be studied 
is, then, chosen in advance, and the definition is contrived to 
square with it. Where the definition does not square with the 
commonly accepted usage of the term, but covers a wider or 
narrower range of phenomena, that is only because Durkheim 
already believes that the distinction that is eliminated is of no 
real importance, while the distinction that he introduces is 
vital. He has substituted for common sense his own intuition 
(or prejudice); which may be an improvement, but hardly con- 
stitutes a rational method. 

The principal guidance that Durkheim accepts is from the 
well-worn analogy between the society and the organism. To 
begin with, on the basis of this analogy he assumes, at the very 
outset of his scientific enterprise, that there are species of societies 
in the same sense in which there are species of animal organisms— 
not merely logical classes, but species, each with its definite life- 
cycle. Furthermore, he does not hesitate to draw from this 
assumption the most important practical consequences. What 
is usual in societies of a given species at a given stage of develop- 
ment, is normal; what diverges from this standard is pathological. 
Let it not be supposed that there is an escape from this division 
through the plea that any given divergence from the norm of a 
species of society may constitute a separate species—though 
perhaps consisting of only a single member—and may thus in- 
‘ volve no abnormality. Durkheim grants that a species of society 
may contain only one individual society; but, whether its in- 
dividuals be one or many, it is marked off from other species 
only by a certain structural complexity—.e., by the number of 
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subgroups which each society contains and the intensity of their 
mutual cohesion. Hence the society that diverges from other 
societies of the same complexity of structure is abnormal. And 
this is not an innocent conclusion. For Durkheim further de- 
clares that what is normal is good and what is pathological is 
bad, and thus deduces from his assumption of social species the 
main lines of a practical, as well as a theoretical, sociology. 

Durkheim's alternative to ideology thus amounts to a new 
ideology—the substitution of his own prejudice and caprice 
for those of his predecessors. He no more than Comte or Spencer 
has succeeded in viewing facts as facts. And we need not be 
surprised. Brute facts exist only for the brute. The facts of 
science are found, not by shutting one’s mind and opening one’s 
eyes, but as the result of prolonged and vigorous intellectual 
reconstruction. In this work there is no room for the Cartesian 
doubt. There is no clean sweep, no fresh beginning, to be made. 
The part of the individual scholar is to ‘carry on.’ To condemn 
all his predecessors is to condemn himself. 

Durkheim's weakness is that he fails to bear in mind that the 
rise of a new science is a typical case of social evolution. He 
looks upon dialectic as an evil, an unproductive waste of in- 
tellectual energy. The truth rather is that no scientific advance 
can ever take place without it. The function of dialectic is to 
enable us to perceive facts. Dialectic is no substitute for eyes 
and ears, but it has itself no substitute. Without it we are as 
those who having eyes see not and having ears hear not. Es- 
pecially in a time of rapid and revolutionary change, we must 
not be deluded into supposing that we can break with the past. 
Our conceptions must be shaped from our preconceptions— 
there is no other way. It remains only to be seen, with how 
much critical self-consciousness the reconstruction shall be 


effected. 
It needs scarcely be said that Durkheim is better than his 


principle—that he is no more consistent in following his suicidal 
rules of method than Descartes in following his. But we should 
not fail to observe that even at his worst he has a lesson for us. 
His protest against the learned fooling with concepts is not at 
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all too strong. Whatever concern we may feel to assert the 
essential function and importance of dialectic, the truth remains 
that a good deal of dialectic is idle—performs no function and 
has no importance. And if the maxim that facts should be 
viewed as facts is not sound when taken as a rule of procedure, 
it is most assuredly right when taken as an aim, or, if you prefer, 
as an ideal. 

Durkheim’s views on the relation between psychology and 
sociology will seem paradoxical or even plainly false to many 
who are inclined to sympathize with his general positivistic 
position. For an important part of our sociological speculation 
has been based upon theories of imitation, sympathy, suggestion, 
or the instincts and emotions generally. Sometimes the specula- 
tion has been carried on by professional psychologists; more 
often it has been the work of sociologists who were endeavoring 
to take account, for the benefit of their science, of the recent 
advances of social psychology. Nevertheless I am strongly 
inclined to think that Durkheim is here essentially in the right. 

Misunderstanding arises partly from a lack of uniformity in 
the usage of the term ‘social psychology.’ What should it cover? 
The instincts and emotions that have our fellow-men for their 
stimuli or objects? Those that function in a social situation? 
Should conceptual thought, by reason of its relation to language, 
be included? Should we include all those processes of con- 
sciousness (or modes of behavior) on which social relations more 
or less directly depend? The scope of social psychology is 
then greatly increased. It comprises a considerable part of 
what we should ordinarily regard as individual psychology. 
Should social psychology embrace the study of speech and gesture 
and of the various forms of writing; of the production and appre- 
ciation of works of art; of religious rites and creeds; of market- 
prices and standards of living; of political forms and constitu- 
tions? Obviously, if psychology in general and social psychology 
in particular be stretched far enough, it becomes idle to speak 
of any independence of sociology as over against psychology. 

In order, therefore, rightly to appreciate Durkheim’s maxim 
we must first form a clear conception of what social psychology 
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may be, if it is to be set up in contrast to his projected sociology. 
Unfortunately, Durkheim himself gives us little assistance here, 
for the reason (I should say) that he altogether failed to com- 
prehend the significance of the work which men like his fellow- 
countryman Tarde were accomplishing. Roughly speaking, 
for Durkheim social psychology is a bad mixture. However, 
if we put ourselves in his place, we can readily define for him a 
social psychology which constitutes a genuine and important 
department of science, while it is yet clearly distinct from soci- 
ology (as the science of social institutions); that is to say, social 
psychology is the theory of the manner in which the develop- 
ment of habits, conceptions, and sentiments in the individual 
is affected by the habits, conceptions, and sentiments of other 
individuals. 

Durkheim’s maxim may then be restated in more guarded 
terms, somewhat as follows: The explanation of social phenomena, 
if it is to be neither fanciful nor superficial, but really instructive, 
must be based upon specific social conditions. 

The case of animism, which Durkheim, as well as his associate 
Lévy-Bruhl, has discussed at considerable length, may serve 
as an example. Animistic beliefs are social phenomena. It is 
idle to suppose that the individual comes by such a belief as 
a result of observations and inductions of his own. He believes 
as a member of his tribe. How, then, shall we explain the belief? 
In the case of a given individual we can explain, by psychological 
methods, how, in the course of his mental development, he 
grows into the ways of thinking and feeling that are prevalent 
about him. But what of the belief of the tribe, as such? 

Tyler and his followers have attempted to explain this also in 
psychological terms. That is to say, their question has been:— 
What evidence is there to convince a savage, who has previously 
not believed in a soul, that the soul indeed exists? They have 
found a variety of evidence of this character, and have supposed 
that their theory was thus established. On the contrary, the 
theory has almost no scientific value whatsoever. It is a more 
or less systematized collection of ingenious and plausible sugges- 
tions, without any empirical confirmation. This shows itself 
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in various ways. As one theorist after another thought of 
new evidences that had not occurred at first, there was no method 
of determining their relative importance. Again, the actual 
beliefs of savages did not at all agree with the very simple animism 
which Tyler deduced (for the savages) from the evidence which 
he had proposed. Actual savages believe, not in ‘the soul,’ 
but in a curious multiplicity and variety of souls. How was this 
discrepancy to be explained? In a fatally easy way. Tyler’s 
hypothetical animism was to be regarded as the original form, 
and the actual animistic beliefs as later corruptions. This, of 
course, is idle speculation. 

How, then, is the animism of savages to be explained? It is 
not at all certain that we have in our possession the facts that 
are necessary for its explanation. Durkheim, himself, however, 
has a theory, which has decided weaknesses of its own, but which 
is well worth referring to for the light which it throws upon his 
methodology. He makes the—typically rationalistic—assump- 
tion, that there is a type of religious belief which is in a certain 
sense elementary: namely, that it can be explained in terms of 
the contemporary organization of society without reference to any 
previous belief. He believes that he finds such a religion in the 
totemism of the Australian aborigines. His argument is most 
impressive; but there attaches to it a serious defect. It takes no 
account of the more than possibility, that the organization of 
Australian society has itself a religious basis. The almost endless 
variation of one general type points back to eons of evolution, 
in the course of which social organization and religious belief 
have undergone the shaping influence of a continual interaction. 
The conception of an ‘elementary’ religion cannot be applied 
with any reasonable assurance to any existing type. If we are 
ever able to explain totemism, we must explain it from social 
conditions, indeed; but among these conditions must be the 
probable earlier beliefs and rites. And these earlier beliefs must 
be derived, if at all, from social conditions including still earlier 
beliefs. Then how did the first popular beliefs arise? That is 
not a profitable question. It is like asking for the origin of the 
first germ of life. Where one is dealing with processes of evolu- 
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tion, there is literally no first—only gradual transitions across 
which no definite dividing-lines can be drawn. The stages 
are not separated off ‘as with a hatchet.’ 

Durkheim’s misleading bias is connected, apparently, with 
his assumption of the primary and determining importance of 
the political structure of society, in relation to all other social 
phenomena. Here, too, we cannot wholly dissent. In its 
negative aspect, as a protest against the exaggerated estimate of 
foreign influences—as when the birth of modern science in Italy 
is ascribed to the fall of Constantinople, or the English comedy 
of the Restoration period is traced to France—it is sound enough. 
But it goes further; and, in attempting to fix with precision the 
nature of the ultimate terms of sociological explanation, it issues 
in a dogmatic formalism which is wholly contrary to the spirit 


of contemporary science. 


THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE. 
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THE THING-CONCEPTION IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


HAT we call ‘thing,’ ‘object,’ or ‘being’ is a complex 
system of propositions in which all branches of human 
activity are directly or indirectly represented. Generally 
speaking, there are as many thing-conceptions as there are types 
of civilisation and culture; every epoch has a theory of objectivity 
of its own. A ‘thing’ is simple only for the simple-minded; for 
the philosophically trained mind it is surrounded by questions 
and question-marks. All problems of philosophy and achieve- 
ments of positive science, prevailing religious beliefs and moral 
values, even the traditions of art and of family-relationship 
characteristic of a period, are gathered up and mirrored forth by 
this peculiarly expressive concept. Thus, our modern life has 
produced a thing-conception which is predominantly realistic, 
practical and hedonic,—just the kind of ‘thing’ to suit our spirit 
of inventiveness and enterprise. Our age is interested in the 
actual, in the established and proven ‘facts.’ Thing for us 
is essentially the thing of ‘nature’; we look to its actual existence 
as a fact, its face-value and external appearance. The Middle 
Ages, on the contrary, had no appreciation of the phenomenal 
face-value of things and no interest in their appearance. The 
essence was the matter of prime concern. Although important 
discoveries in the field of physics and chemistry were made, the 
emphasis rested on the inner essential character of the thing as 
such. The concrete structure of individual things seemed un- 
important. The abstract content, identified as the essence, was 
the reality of things. The whole world, for the medizval mind, 
was a system of universal essences. 

But it would be far from true to say that the medieval 
essences had no relation to practical life. What men understood 
by practice was not what we understand to-day, but their theories 
and their practice were as closely in accord as ours. Universals 
were real and pressed upon the individual in forms of almost 


palpable reality. In the first place, every man had constant 
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contact with the universality of State, the Holy Roman Empire. 
“The Great Empire cannot be maintained without wars,” 
says the author of the Life of Queen Mathilde; and the words 
bridge the cleft between a historical abstraction and real life: 
the power of a universal State was real in the very palpable form 
of incessant wars, taxation, and suffering. Ancient life knew no 
such power as this; the ancient state was an individual state 
opposed to other individual states. To every citizen his state 
was his home. Toa member of a medieval community the Holy 
Roman Empire was anything but home,—it was a universal 
reality apart from his personal interests with which he, neverthe- 
less, was in permanent practical contact. 

Still stronger was the influence of another universal institu- 
tion,—the Church. Through the medium of ecclesiastical 
organization, the overstrained idealism of the medizval church 
was mingled into a living unity with the fact of real life, and made 
‘real things’ out of religious abstractions. The Crusades supply 
an illustration. ‘‘God,” said the abbot Guilbert, chronicler of 
the first crusade, “‘invented the Crusades as a new way for the 
laity to atone for their sins and to merit salvation.’’ How far 
these abstract ideas of atonement and salvation affected prac- 
tical life, can easily be judged from the fact that the rewards 
promised by the Church for the participation in those expeditions 
were not confined to spiritual privileges. According to the ex- 
hortations of Eugenius III, the crusaders were placed in the same 
category with clerics before the courts; in France they were 
exempted from debts and taxation. Innocent III included in 
the plenary indulgence all those who built ships or contributed 
in any way, and promised to them ‘increase of eternal life.’ 
We see here the abstraction of eternal life taking the very palpable 
form of practical advantage. The extent of these advantages 
can easily be seen from the complaints frequently made by the 
kings of France that the crusaders committed the most offensive 
crimes ‘under cover of ecclesiastic protection.’ Thus the in- 
cidence of church theories upon real life was not confined to the 
singing of psalms and raising of new moral standards; the in- 
dividual was in uninterrupted contact, and often in conflict, 
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with the various institutions and theories of the church which 
were as true, effective and ‘real’ in the medizval life as elec- 
tricity is ‘real’ for us. The existence of God was demonstrated 
by the Inquisition with the evidence of pain, and the reality of 
‘eternal life’ was felt by the people with the palpability of crime. 

Along with Church and State, the people began to realise the 
significance of many other universal powers. Science ceased to 
be a matter of private refinement, and began to be a social factor. 
Universities were founded, and cloisters worked with the univer- 
sities in making philosophy a means of universal education. 
On the other hand, the romantic idealism of international knight- 
hood in many instances scorned the artifical boundaries of local 
patriotism and its adepts often extended their mutual help or 
hatred far over the heads of nations. Thus, in contrast to the 
separatistic tendencies of antique civilisation, medizval life 
was based upon the principle of universalism. The people, 
for the first time in history, felt themselves members of a uni- 
versal state, a universal church, a universal order or corporation. 
The idea of humanity, as a universal community, so strange to 
the antique civilisation, became deeply rooted in the medizval 
character and mind, and deeply influential over men’s practical 
behavior. No wonder, then, that the problem of ‘universals’ 
occupies so important a place in the history of medizval philos- 
ophy. It had its roots in medizval life itself. What to us are 
real things, were to the Middle Ages of less practical importance 
than abstract and universal entities. Partly that was why 
medizval philosophy pronounced them real: they gave expression 
to the new historic order of reality under which the men had 
come to live; they served to guide men through the new diffi- 
culties presented by the new forms of life. 

There was another reason for the medieval over-emphasis 
upon abstract essences. This lay in the ascetic tendency of 
Catholic Christianity. The standards of antiquity,—the only 
ones theoretically known and approved by the authority of cen- 
turies,—were too perfect for actual application to the political 
and mental reality of the period; this reality was too rude and 
multitudinous for their refinement. The contrast between 
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ideal and reality produced an overstrained idealism, and if the 
world made the realisation’of ideals hopeless, the ‘enthusiasts of 
mind’ had perforce to renounce the world. This is the natural 
psychology of idealism: an idealist, if he is forced to admit that 
his ideal cannot be realized, will let go the facts and reality and 
hold to his ideal. Thus chose the medizval church, and therein 
lay its strength; the morality gave place to holiness, the secular 
state to the Kingdom of God. Everywhere actual reality was 
denied and cast away for the sake of an abstract ideal as the 
only essential element in life and thought. The real thing had 
the value of a symbol; its empirical face-value,—as something 
eatable, enjoyable, practically helpful,—was regarded under 
the aspect of temptation, as something diabolic, as ‘accidental.’ 
The higher reality in the background of things is the only one 
which counts for medieval ideology. Almost everything had its 
background-value. Even marriage and family had an import 
entirely different from their natural destination. ‘“‘ Marriage,” 
says Raymond of Sabunde, “‘is sacrament, because it is a symbol 
and represents a holy, invisible and spiritual relationship. 
And since what is symbolised is incomparably higher than the 
symbol itself, the spiritual alliance, symbolised by the marriage, 
is incomparably more elevated than the marriage itself.” 

This abstract and symbolic spirit of medizval civilisation 
has found its best expression in art. The characteristic mark of 
medieval art is that it wholly ignores nature and is essentially 
allegorical; it is the art of frescos and ikons, the art of Cimabue 
and Giotto. Neither perspective nor correctness of proportion 
were requisite: the artist strove for no representation of reality. 
Men’s pictured faces do not regard us from their natural and 
appropriate environment; their eyes look down upon us from 
another, from a higher world. Hence the characteristic signs of 
Trecento,—the images become ikons; they are drawn, not on the 
background of actual reality, but, so to speak, on the absolute 
background of a golden plate. The problems of solidity, of 
movement or groups are entirely strange to the medizval painters; 
the figures are generally sketched in two or three rows, not like 
a group, but like a host, each face entirely independent of the 
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others and separated from them by the same obscure and ab- 
stract background of gold. This golden background is sig- 
nificant; it strikes the reality out of the picture and makes the 
figures appear like holy images looking at us from behind a veil. 
All those methods of artistic work, so strange to us, accord with 
the general spirit of the time. For the medizval artist actual 
reality is but a screen behind which there is another world, more 
real. The actual relations of things on a picture are as negligible 
as they are in theory. 

Thus the ‘essence’ was a feature of medizval life as real and 
effective in all branches of human activity as mathematics and 
economics are to-day. It was a key to the historical situation, an 
organised intellectual mass-response to a world of social and 
political turmoil. It was vitally a part of the experience of the 
age. Of course, the popular conception of essence, as an attempt 
on the part of unphilosophical or pseudo-philosophical minds to 
give a theoretical expression to the new form of actual experience, 
was rather primitive and fantastic. In bringing the new ex- 
perience into the form of ideas, the popular philosophy simply 
denied the world of actual reality and created a new fantastic 
world of spirits and potencies behind the real things. But this 
pseudo-platonic dilettantism,—so typical nowadays of the text- 
books of the history of philosophy,—might have been, indeed, 
current in the semi-philosophical literature preaching the ‘with- 
drawal from the creatures’ and singing ‘into the soul the sweet 
melodies’ about the ‘vain shadows of earth’; by no means, how- 
ever, was it typical of the great systems of metaphysics which, 
in some particular points, give even a more profound account of 
what ‘essence’ logically ought to be than some of our modern 
systems dealing with the same subject. 

The philosophical systems of the Middle Ages are very far 
from being naive or exclusively fantastic. They are far more 
modern in spirit than is commonly understood. True, they are 
busy with abstract problems of ‘essence,’ instead of with problems 
set by experimental knowledge. True, the ‘thing’ was lacking 
a concrete, scientific content, and there was left nothing in things 
except that they are the content of essence. But it is not true 
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that the idea of the essence itself was primitive or fantastic, 
‘Essence’ was no hidden virtue lying somewhere in the depths of 
things, and superinducing their qualities in a magical way. It 
was far different from this caricature imposed upon it by later 
historians of philosophy. It meant an elevation of Being to a 
sphere of categories in which it becomes ‘truth,’ ‘idea,’ ‘ validity,’ 
or ‘norm.’ In the notions of ‘eternity,’ ‘omnipotence,’ ‘trinity,’ 
and so on, the medizval schools try to explain the same logical 
difficulties, and answer the same questions to which modern 
philosophy applied the categories of ‘norm,’ ‘meaning-and-fact,’ 
‘absolute consciousness,’ ‘subject-object,’ and the rest. The 
terminology was different, but the practical application of the 
terms was almost the same. The medizval scholasticism united 
all those characteristics in one terminological center,—the 
‘essence.’ The priority of ‘essence’ over the ‘thing’ meant, 
practically, what the priority of truth over fact means in our 
contemporary logical systems, and the metaphysical subordina- 
tion of real phenomena to the substance meant the same as the 
logical and methodological control of concepts over the world 
of separate individual things. 

Actual life gave rise to the problem of ‘essence.’ Public 
opinion gave it its first elementary consideration. Finally, as 
generally is the case, the problem was handed over to philosophy 
for an independent treatment. The work of philosophical 
analysis was greatly facilitated by the results of ancient philos- 
ophy. The scholastic thinkers found ready to hand a great 
number of terms and ideas formed along the same lines by their 
pagan predecessors. Plotinus and Proclus are particularly to 
be mentioned in this connection. By the terms of this spirit- 
ual inheritance, the ‘essence’ was a matter of ‘eternity’ and 
‘verity,"! and this alone should be a sufficient proof that for 
the medizval thinkers the ‘essence’ is in no sense an aboriginal 
material of which or by which all the things are made. The 
essence for them is nothing but the truth of things; there is as 


1 According to Plotinus the essence of things is of logical character. ‘The true 
essence,"’ he says, “lies in the logical realm of ideas” (Enn., 6, 1,1; 6,1, 3). Almost 
two thousand years before Kant, Plotinus taught that the qualities of things are 
products of our judgment: 4 5 oxéous ti GAA FH Huerépar ples. 
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much ‘essentiality’ in things as there is truth in them. Scotus 
Erigena, perhaps, most clearly and sharply expressed this idea 
of the identity of essence and truth. The essence, or substance, 
he said, is what persists in change; and since the only unchange- 
able thing in the world is truth, nothing but truth can be called 
essence (si enim omne verum ex veritate verum est, et sola veritas 
permanet, cetera autem moventur, sola igitur veritas in omnibus 
veris subsistit).' 

But now arises a dangerous question. If there is nothing 
to fill up empty space but immaterial truth; if there is nothing 
in things except a ghostly shimmer of ‘logicability’—how is it 
that things are solid, impenetrable, full of energy and force? 
Why is their actual behavior so different from that of a geometri- 
cal body? Must not there be something more substantial and 
solid in things than a mere geometrical form? Undoubtedly 
so, replies Erigena,? but this ‘more’ is but another kind of truth, 
another truth-form different from the geometrical. Matter it- 
self is a system of propositions, and nothing would be left of it, 
if this system should be removed. Matter consists merely of 
idealities (incorporeal) and is exhausted by its own truth-form.’ 
Therefore, if we knew all the truths concerning a thing, we should 
know the thing itself in its complete essence. For the essence 
of a thing is not regarded as something about which we may 
know the truth, but precisely as the truth itself: subjectum et de 
subjecto unum esse,‘ i.e., the truth about a thing (de subjecto) 
means the same as that which the thing is. 

The farther development of ‘essence’ as truth is given in the 
category of ‘eternity.’ The idea of the relativity and evolution 
of truth belongs exclusively to our modern philosophy. The 
recent German anti-evolutionistic propaganda has adduced 
much argument in favor of absolute truth with an air of much 
modernity. As a matter of fact there is very little new in it. 
The point is typically medieval. The absolute character, or in 

! Scotus Erigena, De divisione natura; 3,9. (Opera omnia. Patrologie cursus 


completus, T. 122, p. 646.) 


2 7b., I, 51, p. 495. 
* Nunc ita vides, ex incorporeis . . . quoddam corporeum creari. Jb., p. 501. 


4Jb., p. 471. 
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other words, the eternity of truth was a common tenet of all the 
medizval systems, however they might differ otherwise; whoever 
had dared to oppose it, would have been charged with atheism. 
According to Anselm of Canterbury, truth cannot be regarded 
as subject to change or development, as coming into being and 
ceasing to be. This indeed, he said, would be a most evident 
contradiction; for when every truth had disappeared, it would be 
true that there is no truth. Truth is eternal,—not in the sense 
that it perpetually exists in time, but in the sense that it is time- 
less.' The difference between eternity and time is a fundamental 
one, and not simply one of duration. Even if we take it for 
granted, says Thomas Aquinas, that time always was and 
will be, i.e., if we affirm infinity of time, this is different 
from eternity. Eternity is a new quality to be attained by 
abstraction from duration, not by the endless continuance of 
time.” 

Thus the first step in the logical construction of ‘eternity’ 
is negative. As an immediate result there arises a new positive 
quality of Absoluteness, Unchangeability and Universality,— 
a quality belonging to truth and meaning as such and having no 
time dimension. Eternity means Being without existence. In 
contrast to time which is broken up in pieces, the Eternal is 
‘all in one,’ ‘indivisible,’ ‘simple,’ ‘out of time and change,’ 
these all being marks of the abstract notion as such, qualities 
of a ‘Word’ or logical content which can be logically analysed, 
but not mechanically broken in pieces, because its logical com- 
plexity is fundamentally different from a mechanical composition 
of parts. Thus eternity is rendered as a new positive quality, 
as the element in which the ‘ideal’ or ‘logical’ as such, moves 
and lives; it is the material of which the ‘neutral entities’ are 


1“Si veritas habuit principium, aut habebit finem, antequam ipsa inciperit, 
verum erat tunc quia non erat veritas; et postquam finita erit, verum erit quia 


non erit veritas. . . . Nullo claudi potest veritas principio vel fine.’ Anselm, 
Monologium, cap. 18. (Opera omnia. Patr. cur. compl., T. 158, p. 168.) 
2? Quia datoquod tempus fuerit et semper futurum sit . . . adhuc remanebit 


differencia inter eternitatem et tempus." Summa Theologie, 1; 10, 4. Compare 
Thomas's discussion on the same topic in: De Mysterio Trinitatis, pp. 106, 133, 
167 ff., 228, etc. (Th. Aquinatis opera omnia. Mare.). 
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made;' it is the character of truth, and substance of everything 
which has meaning. The distinction between ‘logical’ and 
‘factual’ was made still more clear by Anselm’s definition of 
truth as ‘norm’ (rectitudo).? All facts are joined, by the power 
of time, in a single system of causal interdependence which is 
| called Nature; but a logical content, a truth, according to Anselm, 
| is supernatural. And the supernaturality is nothing mysterious 
it or mystical ; it is only another way of being real which is peculiar 
to law, right, or good and to ‘norms of every sort.” 

But difference does not imply a break. We must not confound 
logical heterogeneity with metaphysical separation, as many 
text-books of philosophy do. One may distinguish actual reality 
from neutral entities without assuming a metaphysical breach 
between them. The essence is as much identical with actuality 
as different from it. Thus when we say in our modern forms of 
speech that matter is in essence nothing but a system of laws | 
or scientific truths, we conjoin two fundamentally different but 
not opposed ideas; matter and truth (which is immaterial) 
are different; and nevertheless matter is nothing else but a kind 
of truth. Without suggesting any explanation of this striking 
contradiction I only wish to point out that the paradox of such 
a ‘reflexion’, which creates its ‘other’ precisely by destroying 
its ‘otherness,’ forms the foundation of many commonplace 
philosophical statements. Such assertions as: ‘time and space 
are forms of consciousness,’ ‘objects of knowledge are forms of 
transcendental obligation,’ ‘numbers are neutral entities,’ or 
‘a thing is a program of behavior,’ etc., are other instances of 
identification of differents in the alleged sense. 

The medieval systems attempted to solve this paradox by 
merely pointing out that ‘difference’ does not mean ‘separation,’ 
that ‘other’ does not necessarily mean ‘externally other.’ 
In short, they distinguish between ‘essential difference’ and 
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1 According to Occam's definition the Universalia fulfill all the conditions 

necessary for being ‘neutral,’ in the sense of the neo-realists. He says: ‘‘ Universale 

non est aliquid reale habens esse subjectivum, nec in anima, nec extra animam, 

sed tantum habet esse objectivum in anima.” Sententia; 1, 2, 8 (ed. 1507). } 
2 Anselm, Dialogus de veritate, p. 479. 
*1b., D. 473: 
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‘transcendence. Therefore the controversy between Scotism 
and Thomism in this particular point is evidently based on a 
misunderstanding. According to the tradition, the one party 
put ideas outside of things and the other party within. That 
is not quite correct: both statements are equally in accordance 
with the original view of both masters; for both, the essences 
(ideas, universalia) are outside of things in so far as they are 
fundamentally different from the things, i.e. in so far as they 
form another sphere of categories; but at the same time, they 
are within things, in so far as they form their substance, and 
things are only what they are in ‘essence.’ The difficulty is 
largely verbal. The words ‘outside’ and ‘within’ do not express 
the idea of the relationship involved, and ought to be excluded 
from the question. As Occam says, they are neither within nor 
without; they are not spacially related anyhow, the relationship 
between both being merely logical (relation of determination, 
or, as it was called at that time,—‘ creation’). 

Thus essence belongs in no transcendent realm, as an inde- 
pendent thing in a virtual isolation from other things, for essence 
is the expression and determiner of what things are.? It is 
obvious in the case of Duns Scotus. Although the generalisa- 
tion, according to him, intends to produce Being of an independ- 
ent entity, and although he characterises the ‘whole’ as an “‘aliud 
ens a partibus suis,”’ he, nevertheless, lays the emphasis on the 
point that this independence and otherness is of a different kind 
from the objective independence of one ‘thing’ from another. 
The distinction is, certainly, a real one, for truth is ‘really’ 
different from thing; but it is not objective in the sense of being 
thing-like. The ‘idea,’ the ‘whole’ may have an independent 
entity, but not an independent existence; from an objective 
view-point they are both one thing. This cannot be otherwise, 
since the individual things are considered as compounds con- 


1 For a detailed analysis of the distinction involved see E. G. Spaulding’s theory 
of relations (The New Rationalism, pp. 176 ff.). 

? Here is the origin of the Hegelian identification of truth, reality and right, as 
an interesting passage from Anselm may prove: ‘‘Siergo omnia hoc sunt quodibi 
sunt, sunt sine dubio hoc quod debent. . . . Igitur omne quod est recte est.” 
Dialogus de Veritate, p. 475. 
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sisting of matter and form (in accordance with the Aristotelian 
conception). It would be an obvious circle in explanation then 
to regard the components also as things; they are prerequisite 
to the being of an individual thing or fact. They are not like 
chemical substances going into reaction. More or less like time 
and space in a movement, they have a logical interdependence, 
but not a metaphysical existence as parts. In other words, the 
thing is not a mixture of matter and form, but rather a result 
of determination of matter by the form. It consists of matter 
and form in the same manner as every number consists of addi- 
tion and units: ita procedunt res a Deo, ut numeri ab unitate. In 
a different terminology Thomas Aquinas gives expression to the 
same idea: “‘ Deus essentialiter in omnibus rebus est, non tamen 
ita quod rebus commiscatur, quasi pars alicujus rei." Still more 
clearly we find the same idea expressed by Erigena: “‘ Proinde 
non duo a seipsis distantia debemus intelligere Deum ed crea- 
turam, sed unum et id ipsum.” 

So far we have seen that the main point in the medieval 
thing-conception consists in solving the fundamental contradic- 
tion of which the ‘thing’ seems to be a standing incarnation. We 
began our analysis by pointing out that the essence of things is 
the truth. Next it was shown that, for medieval thinkers, the 
thing, as a temporal and individual reality, has a mode of being 
fundamentally different from the eternity of truth. Thus the 
thing is rendered almost incommensurable with its own essence; 
the things of nature are not the true entities. But the final 
link of the argument brought us back to our issue: things can 
be only what they truly (7.e., in truth) are; nothing can be known 
about the things but truth (because untruth must be simply lack 
of knowledge); truth is the only object of knowledge, the only 
thing to be known. Consequently there is nothing in things 
but truth, and the thing as such, or in itself, is presented in form 
of a dialectical circle. It is a standing contradiction. 

In the course of our argument we also saw in what direction 
the Middle Ages sought for a solution—the direction given by 
the outcome of Hellenistic-Roman philosophy. Neo-Platonism 
culminated in the idea of ‘reflexion’ (érierpogh) which forms the 
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principal determination of One. The dialectical triad, according 
to Proclus, is the basis of objectivity. The medieval thinkers 
apply the idea of reflexion,—under the different name of Trinity, 
—in order to explain the basic contradiction of objectivity. 
The thing appears as a contradiction, only because the form of 
relation between truth and reality, i.e., between essence and 
existence, is either misunderstood, or, at least not sufficiently 
cleared up. As long as we persist in regarding this relation in 
the light of objective categories as a relation of ‘two’ things, 
we shall inevitably face contradiction (theory of two realms). 
The word ‘descent’ was frequently used in this connection to 
describe the relation between truth and thing, but this was 
only a pedagogical device for giving an illustration of an abstract 
proposition: ‘‘The numbers,”’ says Erigena,—‘‘descend from 
their own sphere, first, into thinking; secondly, from thinking 
into reason; then from reason into senses, and finally, into visible 
things,—7f it is necessary for the benefit of the  students.”” This 
final remark is significant: it clearly shows that such terms as 
‘descending,’ etc., had the same pictorial value for medizval 
thinkers as the involuntary gesture of a German professor of 
philosophy who, when speaking about truth or norms, invariably 
looks up to the ceiling. They knew perfectly well that the 
relation in question cannot be duly described by means of a 
mere analogy. It is not an objective but a ‘reflexive’ relation,— 
which means that the poles of this relation reflect in each other 
and, without losing their logical independence, mutually imply 
each other. According to Proclus, the ‘reflexion’ is the funda- 
mental quality of the logical movement as such, the character 
of ‘logicality’ and essence, as contrasted with the categories of 
actual existence.' The existential or objective relation pre- 
supposes its terms as actually apart from each other; they are 
not only logically different, but they have an independent ex- 
istence. The reflexive relation, on the contrary, affirms its 
terms or members to be results of its own relating power. The 
form of relation,—to use Fichte’s formula,—creates, in this case, 


1Proclus, Lrotxelwors Deohoyuxh; (Fr. Creuzer’s edition), p. 30. [lav ré éavrd 
xwoiv (i.e., the logos as such, the essence) mpwrws mpds tavrd tore trvorperrixéy. 
Comp., ib., p. 126: lav doaparov wpds éavrd trvorperrixév Sv. 
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its own material. The paradox is that the ‘poles’ are one and, 
at the same time, not one. They are not one (xwpiords), be- 
cause they are logically different to the degree of incommen- 
surability. And still they are one, because they imply each 
other, because they are one whole of logical process which is their 
life and substance, and there is nothing in them but this process." 

For an illustration of this peculiar relation we may appeal to 
mathematics. Considering any mathematical proposition we 
find in it: (1) the objective mathematical content which, cer- 
tainly, is a part of the real world, obeying all the mathematical 
laws and expressible in numerical terms; (2) the same content 
as content, t.e., neutral entity as such. Both are fundamentally 
different, the first belonging to mathematics, the second to 
Logic. The term ‘neutral entity’ and the term ‘four,’ for in- 
stance, differ absolutely in logical construction and relationships. 
The latter is amenable to the operations of subtraction and 
division which have no meaning in reference to the ‘neutral 
entity.” But, on the other hand, both are one, the logical essence 
of any formula or number being neutrality; obviously we have 
not here to do with two independent beings, for there is only 
one being, namely, ‘four’ and it is neutral. Thus every number 
may serve as an illustration of ‘reflexion.’ The relation between 
the pure numbers and real things is also reflexive, due to the fact 
that one of two members of which this relation is composed has 
no actual existence (the number). Suppose we have a number 
of real objects; a certain abstract number finds in them its con- 
crete fulfillment. This number in itself, as an ideal object of 
arithmetic, maintains its existence beyond space and time; it 
is substantially different from the things.’ On the other hand, 

1 Op. cil., p. 58. 

2 It should be pointed out that this difference cannot be explained away by a 
misinterpretation of the term ‘neutral entity’ as being a genus proximum to the 
term ‘four’ or ‘number.’ The idea of neutrality is not an empirical generaliza- 
tion from ‘reality’ of a certain kind. It shifts the entire sphere of reality to 
another level and, consequently, has to be put over it by means of a unique and 
methodically independent thinking process. Th. Aquinas expresses this idea by 
saying that “God is not contained by any genus which takes place within objective 


Being.” 
* Sc. Erigena, De div. nat., p. 651. 
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the pure numbers should have no meaning and, consequently, no 
existence, if there were no things to be counted. Things have 
numerical value, as a part of their own reality, and this value is 
precisely the number which was declared to be so different from 
the things.._ Number and thing are fundamentally different,— 
the one being eternal, the other only temporal,—but despite 
their difference, they form one and the same being. ‘“‘There- 
fore,’ says Erigena, ‘‘after the analogy of the numbers, I dare 
say that everything that comes from God is both eternal and 
transitory.’ Eternity, or in other words, universality, logic- 
ality, neutrality, is not a separate realm of independent being, 
but rather a different aspect of the same reality. They are 
distinct from reality, not objectively, but reflexively. 

In conclusion, the essence (truth) manifests itself as infected 
with (thing); the latter essentially belongs to its intention. On 
the other hand, the reality (thing) is one of two poles in the inner 
self-reflexion of the essence (truth). The essence appears in 
reality, or, in other words, the truth ‘creates’ the thing. This 
free, immaterial creation, this eternal exhibiting of Being by the 
self-reflexion of the highest truth, was characterised, in the 
theological language of the Middle Ages, as ‘filiatio,’ i.e., the 
birth of the Son from the depths of His Father. Thomas’s 
condescending attitude towards Arius was partly due to the fact 
that the latter, being a great religious revolutionist rather than 
a profound philosopher, did not attach much value to the meta- 
physical interpretation of religious symbols. To him the Father 
was a real father, and he did not pause to scrutinize closely his 
metaphysical functions. The Son was actually and personally 
different from His Father, having in the latter His external cause. 
But for Thomas, all this was intolerably superficial if not blas- 
phemous. In his criticism of Arius he points out that the relation 
between Father and Son is not an external, objective relation 
of two actually independent Beings. The activity of Father, 


1 Op. cit., p. 657. 

2 1b., p. 656. Compare: S. Aur. Augustinus; De Trinitate, p. 821 (Patrol. cur. 
comp., T. 42). 

* Anselm, Monologium, pp. 184-185. 
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as the highest truth, has no external results. From the very 
beginning of speculative Christianity God was interpreted as 
‘truth of truth,’ i.e.,as the highest truth. ‘‘The essence is called 
God,” says Erigena. ‘God is the highest and the first truth,” 
teaches Aquinas, having in mind the essence of God the Father. 
God the Son was interpreted as the symbol of the Word, i.e., 
divine truth in its actual content: Dei Verbum ipse est Dei 
Filius. Consequently, God and His Word, in spite of their 
duality, are essentially One.' Both are logical moments of one 
and the same relation, called Spirit.2, Each of the two members 
of this reflexive spiritual relation (God and the World) is sup- 
ported by the other; they mutually imply each other and are 
real only within each other. Thus essence changing in the 
process of self-reflexion into reality, meets, in this transformation, 
with precisely its own spiritual content; or, using the language 
of theology, God the Father, by sending His Son, sends into the 
world Himself; for their will and their activity are inseparable and 
identical. 

Thus we see that the Trinity, alongside its religious meaning, 
has also a purely logical significance. The Trinity is the highest 
category of objectivity. The thing is a triad of essence, reality 
and their spiritual union. The divine Trinity, in its metaphysical 
aspect, is but an abstract expression of this inner logical structure 
of the Thing as such. The minute and detailed analysis of that 
abstract relation is an important contribution of the Middle 
Ages to the history of our philosophy. It makes no difference 
that the thinkers of that time were largely ignorant of the descrip- 
tive facts of Nature. However they understood or misunder- 
stood the structure of sun and stars, however fantastic were 
their notions of human and physical Nature, they greatly con- 
tributed to the logical analysis of the thing as such. The general 
trend of life in their time called their attention to aspects of 
reality quite different from those which are of keener interest to 
us to-day; instead of chemical substances or electrical currents, 
there were angels and zons. The world was the scene of a huge 


1 Th. Aquinas, Summa Theol., 1, 16,5. De Mysterio Trinitatis, X1X, 5, 1. 
2 A. Augustinus, De Trinitate, p. 850. Anselm, Monologium, pp. 194-195. 
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drama in which good and evil spirits, men and nations, all things 
real made up the cast. But all participants in the drama bore 
the mark of the ‘creatures of God,’ the mark of essentiality 
and ideality, being a cast of idea, and that is as true to-day of an 
electrical current as it was in the Middle Ages of—an angel. 


HENrRy LANz. 
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NEO-REALISM AND THE ORIGIN OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


-— obtain so much work or energy from a machine, so much 
energy must first be in. This principle of the Conserva- 
tion of Energy is a regulative principle—it cannot finally decide 
whether any particular machine will work successfully; it only 
defines a general condition to which it must conform. The 
regulative condition that machines must be provided with as 
much energy as they are required to produce has not been 
arbitrarily assigned. All attempts to draw out more energy 
at the end than was there at the beginning have been futile. 
Thus the regulative principle of the Conservation of Energy has 
a reasonable warrant in an induction drawn from very extensive 
experience. Such regulative principles are important because 
they assist greatly to check fruitless search or opinion at the 
outset: all theories or proposals, for example, that contravene the 
Conservation of Energy are automatically refuted. 

If it be true that consciousness is a product of evolution, an 
important regulative principle is supplied for studying its nature. 
A control is exercised over speculative thought which is far- 
reaching in its decisiveness against some conceptions and in 
the favor it shows to others. Unlike the principle of the 
Conservation of Energy, the principle of the Evolutionary Pro- 
duction of Consciousness is not based on induction. It is 
hypothetically formulated as a reasonable deduction from our 
total knowledge and experience. This deduction is, however, 
so reasonable, so in conformity with the broad general outline 
of nature and life as we know them, that it is almost a philosophi- 
cal duty to assume it. If thought is undirected by some regula- 
tive principles it will be vagrant and capricious. A principle 
so reasonable and so illuminating as the evolutionary produc- 
tion of consciousness deserves, if it does not demand, recognition 
as a regulator of speculative thinking until it becomes evident 
that it is inadequate or false. 
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An implication, or apparent implication, of this principle 
is the origination of consciousness as a method of biological ad- 
justment between the organism and its environment. The 
organism must maintain itself as a ‘going concern.’ It must 
find food, escape from danger and utilise any advantages offered 
to it by its surroundings. Plants seem to succeed in their mode 
of life without any conscious sense of the influences that affect 
them. Near the boundary between the plant and the animal it is 
difficult to determine whether any particular organism is one or 
the other. It is equally, if not more difficult to distinguish 
between animals which are conscious and those which are not. 
Man is certainly conscious; apes, dogs and numerous other 
animals are little less certainly also conscious. Since mental 
achievement progresses continuously through the animal series up 
to man, conscious appreciation must be supposed to extend far 
downwards into the lower ranges of life. Its degree of extension 
is indeterminate—we cannot be certain that amcebz are con- 
scious, though we may think from their actions that they are. 
Even human consciousness is largely concerned with the biologi- 
cal interests of the organism—with procuring food, clothing 
or shelter and with protection. Progressive restriction to these 
biological interests appears to occur as the scale of animal life is 
descended. Thus consciousness seems to begin in the sole service 
of biological interest. 

The close association between conscious life and neural or- 
ganisation supports the conclusion that consciousness originated 
as a method of biological adjustment. The brain is a mechanism 
lodged in the animal to receive impressions from its surroundings 
and initiate adequate responsive bodily actions. Conscious- 
ness is an effective addition to this mechanism. A climber sees 
a stone rolling down the mountain from above, fears for his life 
and jumps aside. Consciousness of distant movement bestows 
increased prevision on the organism by an extension of the 
original capacity of the brain to receive impressions: fear prompts 
the brain to use its powers of response; previous experience 
ensures the adequacy of the responding. The purely neural 
machinery could suffice for fixed situations. A collection of 
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definite responsive movements, each connected with a particular 
impression on the brain, would, or might, suffice for an absolute 
routine. But no routine is absolute and no higher organism 
lives entirely in routine. The neural mechanism lays the or- . 
ganism open to a variety of impressions and confers upon it 
the control of a variety of movements. Consciousness, by con- 
ferring interpretative power, enables the animal to adapt its 
impressional susceptibilities to innumerable situations. It en- 
ables it to choose from its repertory of actions combinations 
suited to many occasions. By pain, pleasure, or emotion, it 
urges it both to realise and respond to its situations as they arise. 
Consciousness, in short, by introducing plasticity into the 
primary neural adjustment of action to situation, secures a more 
complete secondary adjustment of the organism to the com- 
plexities of life. It also compels, or induces it, by affecting it 
with pain or pleasure, to use this adjustment. 

In man, perhaps to a less extent in higher brutes, the power 
of knowing conferred by consciousness partly severs its original 
connection with responsive action, looks beyond the mere bio- 
logical interest and strives for a knowledge of reality for its own 
sake. This extension of conscious function emphasises its 
original restriction, still manifest in man’s primary preoccupation 
with food, clothing, shelter and safety, to biological needs. If 
this apparent origination of consciousness as a method of bio- 
logical adjustment must be accepted as the implication of the 
regulative principle of the Evolutionary Production of Con- 
sciousness, it, in turn, will regulate all conceptions of the nature 
of mind. Final events, doubtless, illuminate origins—what we 
become shows us what we were. But origins also determine ulti- 
mate results, and the point of departure is always important for 
progressive explanations because these are attached to it. The 
evolution of consciousness discloses some of its constituent ele- 
ments by an historical analysis that isolates them for inspection 
in an earlier uncomplicated condition. The original and still 
operative function of consciousness as a method of biological 
adjustment has a determination on its nature and progress that 
psychology and philosophy must recognise. 
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Consciousness apparently took over a directorship already 
established. Plant life indicates that organisms originally 
maintained themselves as ‘going concerns’ under an unconscious 
form of direction. A convergence of physico-chemical processes 
of an organisation into a definitely recognisable individual being, 
a permanent eddy or whirlpool in a stream of change, had al- 
ready occurred. When the more adventurous animal, moving 
from place to place, appeared, consciousness, with its wider 
adjustment of response to environmental demand, appeared 
also. However this original directorship of organic activities 
be conceived, as an automatic action of physico-chemical ac- 
tivities or as a vital or psychic original which did unconsciously 
what conscious realisation, effort and intention, subsequently 
imitated or enlarged, consciousness developed to occupy an office 
provided for it. Its nature was determined by the qualifications 
required for this office and, since adequacy for its primary func- 
tion and not for its later duty of revealing reality to the philos- 
opher was sufficient at first, its future course would be largely 
controlled by these qualifications. Beginnings may not decide 
all subsequency, but they do decide much of it. The original 
course of evolution has probably decided, for example, that 
consciousness is to be permanently associated with organisms 
constructed on the four-limb plan. Similarly, the original 
qualifications demanded of consciousness presumably established 
in it functional habits that continue in its fundamental structure 
and working. 

The New Realist believes that sense-perception discloses to 
the percipient objects as they really are; representationalism 
believes that colors, sounds, forms (all qualities apprehended 
by sense) are mental versions or symbols of the realities per- 
ceived. Perception may be incomplete, as a blind man cannot 
see the redness of the apple which he handles and eats, but for 
the New Realism it faithfully presents reality. The New Realist 
doctrine originates in zeal for the interests of knowledge: if 
all perception is symbolical representation of reality it inter- 
poses a serious obstacle that requires strenuous mental effort to 
surmount or pierce by metaphysical insight as it seeks to dispense 
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with symbols. The fear also haunts realism that if knowledge 
begins with symbolism it must end within it: a desire to guarantee 
a possibility of absolute knowledge at its source is the underlying 
motive of Neo-Realism. Now if consciousness originally 
adapted the actions of organisms to requirements by their en- 
vironment, it only secondarily adapted them to the absolute 
apprehension of reality. The biologist often discovers pre- 
adaptation. Blinded animals discover dark caves where they 
can live unhandicapped by their loss of sight and perhaps, through 
compensatory increases in other senses, more effectively adapted 
to their surroundings than their keen-sighted competitors. 
The human hand, through its original adaptation to the climbing 
and grasping of tree life, was pre-adapted to that variety of 
grasp, touch and sensibility which played so prominent a part in 
the development of the human mind. If consciousness was com- 
pelled to see things as they really are to adjust organisms success- 
fully to their environment, it was pre-adapted to metaphysical 
or absolute knowledge. There may have been no such pre- 
adaptation if a symbolical or representative appreciation of 
surroundings gave consciousness an adequate grip upon situa- 
tions. The New Realism must either claim this pre-adaptation 
or suppose that perception passed from representationalistic 
habits to direct apprehension of reality. The former alternative 
is the more hopeful. Evolution has stamped certain methods of 
life irrevocably into the animal: it hardly seems possible for man 
to discard the four-limb design or the respiratory mode of meta- 
bolism. If consciousness began with symbolic versions of the 
realities to which it adjusted the organism and continued to 
find them adequate (nature only insists on adequacy), this repre- 
sentationalistic habit would probably be stamped irrevocably 
into its very being. Neo-Realism must certainly face the pros- 
pect of being compelled to maintain that from the first it was 
obligatory on consciousness to perceive things as they really 
are—incompletely no doubt, because only up to adequacy for 
biological adjustment—-but none the less directly and truly. 
This necessity of maintaining that direct, immediate appre- 
hension of reality is fundamental and original in perception is 
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the more pressing because, if there has been substitution or 
supplementing of one perceptual habit by another, consciousness 
probably shows an increasing preference for the representational- 
istic method. Language expresses this preference by employing 
the symbolic word in place of the reality it represents. 

It seems clear that the Neo-Realist must discover the original, 
fundamental element of immediate, direct apprehension in a 
perceiving process which has been largely organised into sym- 
bolical and conceptual thought. Science, for example, has 
substituted a conceptual, corpuscular world for the world of 
sounds, colors, tastes, smells and contacts, and it habitually 
thinks of these two worlds as one. It may make the task no 
easier when it is proposed to look for the element of immediate, 
direct perceptual apprehension in less developed consciousnesses, 
where this original element is more isolated because less com- 
plicated by an extension of symbolical or conceptual knowing. 
If we could live for one day the life of an amceeba and bring back 
to our restored human consciousness the full memory of this 
life the problem might be no nearer solution. If the ameeba has 
the same experiences of touch, so far as it is qualified to have 
them, as we have, both amcebic and human consciousness might 
still have the same mental version of material qualities and be 
representationalistic from the beginning. If the sense-experience 
of amceba, so far as it goes, differs from our sense-experience, both 
forms of experience might be differing mental versions, but both 
might be direct apprehensions of different items of reality: two 
incomplete acquaintances with reality may be very diverse. 
Since we are limited to observing the behavior of all organisms 
and compelled to base our psychical interpretations of it upon 
the nature of our own conscious processes, studying the evolu- 
tion of consciousness is a still more indirect route to the solution 
of the problem of perception than a direct apprehension of all 
conscious processes, human and otherwise. 

The origin of perception as a mode of adjustment between 
organism and environment is assumed by many to confirm neo- 
realistic estimates of its direct apprehending power. But would 
symbolical knowledge necessarily serve biological interests 
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inadequately? A hint to the animal that it is wise to flee, a 
rustle in the grass, ashadow that may be cast by a foe,a distant 
howl, can be enough—if experiences may function as hints 
of one another, may not all experiences finally hint from reality 
without truly presenting it? A taste can impel an animal to 
feed or deter it from feeding without revealing to it the final 
reality of the thing tasted. It is enough for adequate reaction 
that the animal’s reactions should be indexes of present or coming 
pain or pleasure, or that its sensations should act as psychic 
stimuli to organised methods of response. We refrain from 
kicking hard objects because they are hard, whether the quality 
we call ‘hardness’ be an item in external reality or our mental 
version of such an item. A mental version of a tiger could make 
usrun. ‘With the development of sense-organs,”’ writes Strong, 
“objects become able to evoke within the organism impressions 
corresponding to, if not actually resembling themselves—signs 
of their presence without—and to these signs appropriate move- 
ments were automatically attached.’’ Strong here admits that 
biological adjustment does not necessitate more than perceptual 
signs to the organism. The animal certainly does not remain 
tied to actual experience of the objects which require it to react. 
As Strong immediately adds: “‘. . . but later unimportant ob- 
jects became in their turn signs of the presence of important 
ones, so that instinctive acts could now be called forth by per- 
ceptions or even thoughts of objects not in themselves instinctive 
stimuli.’' If conscious experiences are habitually used as cues 
to action or as inducements to it, it is quite possible that the 
most original sensations may simply intimate, induce or prompt 
movements that adjust the organism to its surroundings without 
conveying to it the impress of reality. 

Life is full of detailed applications of fundamental habits 
of procedure. In the chemistry of the organism, for example, 
there are innumerable variants of a single hydrolytic process: 
countless different combinations are disjoined by, as it were, 
wedging them open with water. One fundamental organic 
procedure is the stimulus type of reaction, in which the animal 


! The Origin of Consciousness, pp. 172-173. 
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(or plant) is ‘set’ to respond to a touch upon the setting, as a 
rifle is prepared for the slight pull upon the trigger. The first 
office of consciousness was probably such a touching off upon 
the organic mechanism. If this be so, Professor Strong may err 
in saying: ‘‘ It appears next, biologically, that the proper object of 
perception is a thing—an inanimate object, an animal, another 
human being—since it is to things that we require to adjust our 
relations. It is not a mere quality, such as might be given to 
one sense alone, but an object, appearing simultaneously to 
several. . . . We do not need to adjust our relations to mere 
qualities, and it is consequently not these in their abstractness 
that perception makes us aware of.’"' This assumes an equation 
between stimulus and reaction, and the very soul of this charac- 
teristic organic method is the absence of such an equation. The 
organism reacts to the thing but it does not necessarily receive 
more than a hint or provocation to react from its perceptions. 
If the original psychic réle be that of stimulus, it is highly im- 
probable that conscious experience originally does more than 
glimpse: it is also quite possible that there may be more hinting 
than actual glimpsing. Strong exemplifies, in the above state- 
ment, the fallacious initial assumption, so often made, that the 
completeness of organic reaction necessary for adequate adjust- 
ment must be matched or paralleled by a completeness of mental 
experience. Adequacy or inadequacy of movement or reaction, 
in all cases, finally settles the fate of the organism; it is only 
necessary that consciousness should place psychic stimuli ap- 
propriately. It is more important that these psychic stimuli 
should be delicate incentives to appropriate reaction than that 
they should be realistic intimations. Consciousness must begin, 
if it does begin with perception in a neo-realistic sense at all, 
with the merest modicum of it. Such a modicum would seem to 
be useless for applying real knowledge to biological adjustment: 
incomplete apprehension is imperfect and likely to result in 
wrong adjustment. Appropriate or adequate placing of psychical 
stimuli is the condition of organic survival—so far as conscious- 
ness contributes to it. These psychic stimuli could be effective 


1 Op. cit., p. 9. 
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if they were only hints from its environment to the animal’s 
organization of reactions, and it is unnecessary to assume in them 
any perceptual knowing of a neo-realistic kind. 

The animal, indeed, is probably more concerned with its own 
pains and pleasures than with the real nature of their external 
source. The first conscious experiences, other than pains or 
pleasures themselves, are quite as likely to be intimations that 
pain must be avoided or satisfaction secured by avoiding or 
grasping movements as actual conveyence of external knowledge. 
If pain and pleasure, as is quite likely and even very probable, 
are the most impressive original elements of consciousness, 
the organism is psychically centered from the start on results 
wrought cozsciously in it by external things and not on these 
external things themselves. The world is represented essentially 
for it by the feelings of pleasure and displeasure it experiences. 
If these feelings are represented for it in their turn by cognitive 
hints, these may well represent the external world as its psychical 
effects. Lotze, in a sentence quoted for disapproval by Joad, 
kept within the positive requirements of biological adjustment 
when he wrote: “The entire flow of sense-presentations is an 
inner occurrence in our mind, and all sound and brightness are 
forms of the appearance under which we are conscious of the 
effects of stimuli quite otherwise constituted.’ Lotze’s affirma- 
tion takes us far from the first stir of conscious life, for he ob- 
viously refers to developed human consciousness, but, whether 
we descend to protozoén consciousness (if it exists) or ascend to 
higher psychical levels, there seems no necessity to suppose, 
whatever may be the truth, that biological adjustment requires 
more than psychical stimuli appropriately placed to secure 
adequate reaction. Descending to the lowest psychical levels, 
where knowing is presumably entirely subordinate to biological 
adjustment, secures a clearer realisation of the single original 
duty laid upon perception—the duty of stimulating adaptive 
reactions. The primary conscious function of mediating as a 
stimulus between environment and organism does not neces- 
sarily imply, as part of that function, an appreciation of 


1 Essays in Common Sense Philosophy, p. 21. 
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anything more by the organism than conscious effects, pleasure- 
ableness and displeasurableness in particular. Strong remarks: 
‘In my former book I supposed the distinction to be one between 
phenomenal things, which alone we directly perceive, and real 
things or ‘things-in-themselves’ (with hyphens) existent behind 
them. I now see that it is a distinction between things as percep- 
tion exhibits them and things as they really are—the implication 
not being that they are not really to a very large extent as per- 
ception exhibits them.”" But, since biological adjustment only 
requires things to be so exhibited by perception that appropriate 
actions are stimulated, it cannot be claimed that the organism 
must, from the start, perceive as neo-realism supposes conscious- 
ness to perceive. Consciousness primarily translates messages 
to the organism from outside into, ‘thus shalt thou act,’ and not 
into, ‘thus shalt thou know what is really out there.’ 


Symbols, it is often urged, must ultimately, however extended 
be their prolongation in a series, end in the realities they repre- 
sent. The word ‘landscape’ represents or symbolises mental 
images of trees, rivers, mountains, rustlings, songs of birds and 
innumerable others that underlie the concept it represents and 
may, on occasion, rise before the vision of memory or imagination. 
These mental images may represent for the poet or imaginative 
seer some supernal world. But, however far the symbols stretch 
into a series, where each member represents its fellow, the series 
ends in perceptual experience of realities. The ‘axiom’ symbols 
must represent something symbolised, which must be unsym- 
bolical, and finally ‘real’ has two implications alternative to the 
neo-realistic deduction. The unsymbolical terminus may lie 
outside consciousness and the serial symbolism within it. This 
is the representationalistic view: ‘things-in-themselves’ appear 
before, or are represented in, consciousness, as mental versions 
or symbolisms. Also, the ‘affects’ of consciousness, its pleasure 
or displeasure, may be for it the final realities: every conscious 
experience may mean, in the final issue, simply pleasure or pain. 
If the primary psychical function be one of stimulus to organic 
reactivity, successful adjustment, notified to consciousness 


1 The Origin of Consciousness, p. 7. 
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essentially by satisfaction, or unsuccessful adjustment, notified 
by pain, is likely to be fundamental in the appreciation of reality. 

The narrowed field of consciousness, both in total scope and 
in any ‘moment of experience,’ which presumably characterises 
the beginning of psychic life, is unfavorable to neo-realistic 
estimates of its original function. The lighter the original 
psychic touch of the world upon the organism, the more it 
approximates to a single point of conscious contact between them, 
the more likely it is to be a stimulus and not a knowing: the 
pressure of any thing upon the body diminishes towards an acute 
pain and an incentive to movement as the thing dwindles to a 
sharp point. Restricted knowing restricts adequacy of adjust- 
ment and this restricted adequacy would be inherent in the early 
efforts of the organism. A stimulus simply needs to be set 
appropriately, and the ‘trial and error’ method which appears 
to pervade conscious life would seem to result naturally in an 
original functioning of consciousness as an organisation of psychic 
stimuli rather than as an organisation of ‘knowing.’ If con- 
sciousness be originally a sensitiser, an increase in the delicacy 
of organic reaction, its function of knowing, which it undoubtedly 
possesses, would seem to tend more to representationalism than to 
neo-realism. 

Deducing primitive consciousness depends on wholesale sur- 
mise, but that surmise settles very definitely on an evolutionary 
expansion into the width and depth of developed mind from a 
small spot of consciousness. Jennings remarks that the amoeba 
reacts to all stimuli reacted to by higher organisms—though our 
auditory sensations may be represented in it mechanically.' 
It may seem at first sight, if the animal is supposed to react 
consciously, that its ‘spot’ of consciousness is large enough to 
raise neo-realistic hopes. If it shrinks from light, responds to 
contact, reacts to chemical substances in a way suggestive of 
our smell and taste and appears to share satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction with us, it seems to be provided, though doubtless in 
miniature, with our cognitive equipment. Since it has not our 
provision of sense-organs, however, its consciousness is probably 
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more ‘‘diffused’’—to use Bergson’s phrase. This diffusion would 
probably result in a greater uniformity or singleness of psychic 
experience than ours. There would be more likeness between 
the two conscious elements in the actions of avoiding light and 
of avoiding repelling chemical substance than if more developed 
sense-organs converted the two experiences, or assisted their 
conversion, into two distinct modes of apprehension. The 
relatively undifferentiated physical equipment of amceba sug- 
gests a relatively undifferentiated psychical equipment. In 
abstract theory, by pressing this analogy to its extreme, con- 
sciousness would begin with a single psychical element. This 
psychical element would permit connection between adjustive 
movements and various influences from the outer world by 
functioning as an intermediary stimulus. The rdle of stimulus, 
if it be applicable to the original function of consciousness, with 
its signification of intermediation between world and organism, 
conforms better with representationalistic conceptions of con- 
sciousness than with neo-realistic notions. So does the single- 
ness of the original psychical element. An organism reacting 
with substantially the same avoiding movement to both light and 
repellent substance through a virtually identical psychic stimulus, 
suggests that the latter rather represents the world to the animal 
by hinting to it, or inciting in it, a movement of withdrawal, 
than informs it explicitly of the nature of that world. The neo- 
realist requires a difference in appreciation when the organism 
experiences psychically such different things as light and material 
contact. Similar considerations apply when the speculative 
rigidity of an absolutely single aboriginal psychical element is 
relaxed. This relaxation does permit the neo-realist to remain 
in the contest: slight variations in aboriginal psychic life might 
be slightly different direct immediate apprehensions of reality. 
But a relatively homogeneous, undifferentiated psychic life, ac- 
cepting different impressions from without as signals for essen- 
tially the same movements in the physical organism, suggests 
more naturally the same representative function which repre- 
sentationalism affirms we discover in the developed mind. 

The protozoén paramecium has virtually a single method of 
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retreat from all undesirable situations. Jennings calls it the 
“avoiding action.” Its normal forward swim has a swerve and 
the animal also rotates on its axis like a rifled projectile. Under 
these three movements it moves in a path spiral about a straight 
axis. If it swims against a drop of water containing alkali, 
it swims backwards, reverses its rotation and turns to one side. 
After this ‘avoiding action’ it again swims forwards, and this 
forward swim continues until it again swims into an unpleasant 
place. The ‘avoiding action’ is given to any repellent water 
area, whatever makes it repellent. Alkaline content, warm or 
cold temperature, illumination by light, all produce the same 
method of retreat.'_ Even paramecium has no absolute routine, 
but it has one predominant, single habit for avoiding repellent 
parts of its watery world. Alkali, temperature and light induce 
in it the same reaction. If the animal includes any conscious 
realisation in its reactions, it suggests a single psychical stimulus 
transforming differing influences from its environment into one 
responding movement. It suggests that as far as the animal is 
cognitively conscious at all it receives from diverse sources a 
common hint. Neo-realism can still plead that there are dif- 
ferences, though they may be minute, between paramecium’s 
sensings of light, alkali and temperature; it can still plead that 
our more differentiated sensations, associated with differenti- 
ating sense-organs, open out these primary distinctions more 
widely ; it cannot be refuted if it choose to say that down in this 
very beginning of conscious life there is direct, immediate aware- 
ness of external things, though it be restricted to faint glimpses. 
Paramecium may know light, temperature and alkalinity dif- 
ferently, though it almost certainly does not know them as we 
know them. Representationalism appears, however, to have the 
stronger case: a signal, a hint, a warning would cover all that 
paramecium seems psychically to require or receive. 

Kirkpatrick suggests, in connection with humble animals 
like the amoeba, that there may not be a differentiated sensa- 
tion for each stimulus.’ If different stimuli do produce in the 
lowly psychic organism the same sensation, consciousness begins 


1 The Behaviour of the Lower Organisms, Paramecium. 
2 Genelic Psychology, p. 42. 
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to settle into representationalistic habits from the first. The 
sensation represents a common demand made upon the organism 
by different environments. His further suggestion that lower 
animals may have occasional flashes of consciousness, raises the 
general question of an original intermittency in its early stages. 
Paramecium suggests such an intermittency. A settled, routine 
swim interrupted by painful stimuli very fairly describes its 
apparent life, though not with complete truth. Paramecia seem 
to collect in pleasant areas, in areas, for example, charged with 
carbonic acid, because they give the avoiding action when they 
are about to swim out of them; they appear to experience pain 
and live without pain rather than experience pain and pleasure. 
It is a familiar principle that consciousness decreases during 
routine and intensifies when routine is broken: monotony breeds 
sleep and a crash awakens the sleeper. It is probable, though 
not demonstrable, that consciousness began as a mere flash and 
progressed through a series of widely separated flashes to a 
series so compact as to be virtually or actually continuous. 
Sleep, even now, divides human consciousness into blocks by 
unconscious periods. If paramecium still perpetuates the 
original intermittency of conscious life, it gives a further pause 
to the neo-realist. These casual psychic flashes may convey 
fleeting glimpses—earnests of the perceptual vision of reality to 
come. More probably they essentially demand action from the 
organism and are effects within its psychism of environmental 
influence. If sensations and perceptions are psychic effects of 
material processes, representationalism, as the history of thought 
shows, is the logical outcome. Neo-realism can, no doubt, apply 
its doctrines of ‘compresence’ and the rest, designed to dis- 
allow causal action in the essential process of sensation or per- 
ception, to the most attenuated cognition. But if consciousness 
is originally an organisation of psychic stimuli it would be strange 
if, when mediating between organism and environment, it were 
causally related to movements of the animal and non-causally to 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE CONCEPT OF MEANING. 


OR any theory of knowledge the concept of meaning will be 
of fundamental importance. We find it interpreted in 
many different senses by various schools of thought, but in the 
midst of all such differences there is a substantial unanimity in 
admitting that only where meaning is present can there be truth 
and error. It is this which invests the notion with its great 
philosophical significance, for here we see that the truth problem 
itself must be attacked in terms of a theory of meaning. But 
while the concept of meaning is thus of central moment, we find 
comparatively little attention has been explicitly devoted to dis- 
cussing and accurately defining it. Every system of epistem- 
ology embodies a very definite theory of meaning, but by no 
means has every such system made that theory clear. The 
result has been inevitable. Innumerable misunderstandings 
have arisen. Wide spread and frequent failures sharply to de- 
fine issues and problems have resulted. And too often all hope 
of an adequate and satisfactory solution of the problems of 
epistemology has been banished by neglecting the need of ac- 
curacy on this fundamental point. From this situation the 
present discussion takes its rise. Its purpose will be to apply 
the logico-analytic method to the study of meaning. We shall 
see that it is possible to treat meaning, not as a simple ultimate, 
but as a complex of more fundamental entities. And the general 
philosophical interest and value of this analysis will be this, 
that it provides us with terms and concepts which enable us to 
deal with the epistemological questions at once more compre- 
hensively and more accurately than is otherwise possible. 

We may at the outset state our general thesis, which is that all 
meanings may be resolved into complexes of sense-data or 
‘appearances.’ That is to say, we propose an analysis of knowl- 
edge along lines often attempted without conspicuous success by 
Bertrand Russell and his school, lines which run parallel with his 
analysis of physical things into logical constructs of sense-data. 
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In considering all such attempts to build up the world in which 
we live from the data of sense, it is essential at the outset to 
distinguish between what may be called the ontological and the 
epistemological points of view. Russell has succeeded in show- 
ing, at least in outline, how it is possible to regard the things of 
physics as constructs of sense-data. And such an exposition as 
is given in his article, ‘‘The Relation of Sense-Data to Physics,” 
is essentially ontological in intent. For the entire interest 
centers upon the characterization and analysis of the objects in 
question. It is their ultimate constitution which is in question. 
The constitution and analysis of knowledge is simply assumed. 
What we have here is a discussion of the function of sense-data 
as constituents of the things of physics. But on the other hand 
there is quite another problem, namely the function of sense- 
data as elements in knowledge, and here our point of view calls 
us to treat the object not as existent, but as known. This is the 
epistemological point of view and problem. 

The distinction between the epistemological and ontological 
approach enables us to clear up a number of points in a manner 
which is of the greatest assistance to our whole discussion and 
which brings it into higher relief. In the first place, we see that 
from the ontological point of view it is a matter of indifference 
whether or no we have sense-data pure, so long as we have them 
somehow. It is often objected to the whole doctrine of sense- 
data that in actual experience we never encounter them in 
isolation, so that they are mere abstractions. But it can hardly 
be denied that such data do actually exist, at least in combina- 
tion, and this allows us to begin our analysis of physical reality 
in terms of appearances. In the second place, we see that from 
the epistemological point of view it does not matter whether the 
groups of data which constitute physical things are related to- 
gether in terms of congruence, as Russell sometimes maintains, in 
terms of cause, as Moore suggests, or in some other manner. 
It is enough that each such group or class is distinguished by a 
determinate pattern or order system, which gives us a criterion of 
individuation and enables us to distinguish between this thing 
and that. In the third place, it is absolutely essential that 
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in maintaining our thesis that all meanings may be resolved into 
complexes of data, we frame a theory which shall take account of 
a consideration urged long ago by Berkeley, but too often ignored 
by the logico-analytic school, namely the heterogeneity of our 
senses. 

These are the general presuppositions of our theory of meaning, 
and they determine our mode of approach, and the categories of 
our discussion. From the ontological point of view, the problem 
is to analyse the congeries of objects which we call the things of 
physics. This result is obtained by regarding them as classes of 
sense-data. Thus the fundamental notion for the ontological 
point of view is that of class occupancy. This relation is central 
in the whole ontological account. Over against this we have the 
epistemological account, whose prob’em is to analyse that con- 
geries of entities we call meanings, and which go to make up 
the body of discursive knowledge. There again the ultimate 
constituents are the same, namely sense-data. But the relation 
between them is radically different. It is now the relation of 
symbolism, by which one entity is said to ‘stand for’ another, 
that is of interest and importance. And our concern now is, 
given a sense datum, to determine how it can symbolise or stand 
for, another or others. Our task then, is to specify the properties 
of the relation of symbolism, or better, to analyse what we may 
call ‘symbolic complexes,’ that is to say, complexes of terms 
related by symbolism. And our object will be to show that a 
satisfactory account of knowledge can be given which takes its 
rise from the contention that each individual piece of meaning 
can be treated as a symbolic complex. 

The question at once suggests itself as to whether it is possible 
to speak of a general relation of symbolism which is always found 
and which remains the same in all essentials whenever and 
wherever one entity stands for another. There is a certain sense 
in which we may speak of a symbol without in any immediate 
way bringing in the notion of an entity which stands for another. 
It would be difficult to show that algebraical symbols stand for 
anything. This is a complication which will be further discussed 
later. It is, however, largely a matter of terminology, and when 
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we explain that by a symbol we are to understand an entity 
which stands for another or others, we clear up this initial diffi- 
culty in admitting a general relation of symbolism. A more 
formidable obstacle appears when it is pointed out that in ex- 
perience we actually make use of two types of symbols, using 
the term in the sense in which we have defined it. The dis- 
tinction arises as follows. From the ontological point of view 
we may regard a physical thing as a class of sense-data. Now 
we may use one or more of these constituent data as symbols 
which stand for the thing itself, so that the patch of brown which 
I see here and now stands for all the other possible appearances 
whether visual, auditory or tactile, of the table before me. 
Here is one type of symbol. But on the other hand we may 
use the word ‘table’ itself to stand for the class of heterogeneous 
sense-data which constitute the table. It is obvious that the 
word is not a constituent of or element in the object in the same 
sense as one of the constituent data. And yet it stands for or 
symbolises these data. Let us call these two types of symbolism 
respectively primary and secondary. This is obviously a very 
important distinction, and the question which is now made 
definite is whether between primary and secondary symbolic 
complexes there is any distinction so radical as to call for an 
entirely different treatment in the two cases, and to demand that 
we admit of two disparate kinds of knowledge. 

We begin by considering primary symbolism. Here we employ 
one or more of the constituent data of the thing to stand for the 
thing itself. This is what is ordinarily called perceptual knowl- 
edge. Nowit is to be observed that even in perceptual knowledge 
we have something more than mere givenness. We have in 
fact a datum which functions as a symbol. An analysis of what 
is implied in ‘functioning as’ a symbol will come later. At this 
point we merely observe that this is what actually occurs. This 
is all in contradiction of Russell's analysis of perception which 
treats it as ‘knowledge by acquaintance’ or mere givenness. 
We have already remarked that from the ontological point of 
view it is a matter of indifference whether or no we ever have 
sense-data uncombined. This is far from being the case from the 
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epistemological point of view. Here it is true to say that we 
never have mere data, but always data and meaning, which for 
us of course implies simply data which function as symbols. 
Thus the assertion that mere data are abstractions is not only 
true, as it is from the ontological point of view, but also important. 
Nor can we escape by the systematic device of insisting that in 
perceptual knowledge the datum is a symbol which stands for 
itself. Perhaps the only general formal property of the relation 
of symbolism on which it is worth while to insist is that it must 
be totally non-reflexive. This assumption constitutes the very 
life of discursive thought. The contrary assumption is precisely 
that of the mysiic and is an explicit and deliberate abandonment 
of the entire scientific point of view. And the mere fact that 
we use a primary symbol by no means forbids us to assert that 
we are using asymbol. Now this at once raises the truth- 
problem; for Russell contends that the most important charac- 
teristic of knowledge by acquaintance is that it is neither true 
nor false. Here again we are brought face to face with issues 
which must be postponed until our analysis has gone further. 
For the moment we may be content with pointing out that the 
usage of ordinary language certainly suggests that there are 
truth values in perceptual knowledge. Russell would contend 
that if I have a perceptual hallucination, no truth value is in- 
volved, for the situation is exhaustively analysed when we have 
said that something is given. But a hallucination is constituted 
as such by an error in meaning, which for us is an error in sym- 
bolism. And there would seem no point in speaking of per- 
ceptual hallucinations at all unless meanings, or symbolic com- 
plexes, and truth and error arose at this level. Thus we must 
insist that perceptual knowledge like all other knowledge, is in 
essence symbolic, and that we must give an account of it, using 
as our fundamental and determining concept not knowledge by 
acquaintance, but primary symbolism, which is a genuine type 
of symbolism. 

In connection with our question as to whether we are bound 
to recognise two distinct and disparate kinds of symbolism, let 
us now consider secondary symbolism. A secondary symbol 
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is any conventional sign whose content does not constitute an 
element of the object to which reference is made. By far the 
most important instance of such symbolism is to be found in 
language, and we may confine ourselves to this in the present 
discussion. And our immediate question is whether here we 
have a situation in essentials different from that which arises in 
the use of primary symbolism. Consideration of this question 
brings us face to face with a large number of other issues which 
must be met in the course of our discussion, but which may be 
postponed for the time being. Central among these, and indeed 
possessing an important bearing upon the question immediately 
before us, is the problem as to what elements in language con- 
stitute one single and unitary symbol. Shall we say, for instance, 
that only a substantive word or phrase can be treated as a symbol? 
And if so, what are we to do with verbs, among other elements of 
language? These are problems, which, as we shall find, involve 
us in very far-reaching considerations, but for the moment we 
may avoid them by introducing a convenient technicality, and 
refer to that word or congeries of words which functions as a 
symbol as a unit of language. Now the only apparent difference 
between a unit of language, that is to say a secondary symbol, 
and a primary symbol, is that with the former there is usually 
more emphasis on reference, while with the latter there is usually 
more emphasis on content. Bradley, in the opening chapter of 
his Logic, points out that in all symbolism there are present the 
two elements of content and meaning. In primary symbolism 
the immediate content usually bulks largest, though this is by 
no means always the case; for often a momentary sensory pre- 
sentation of an object has force and meaning only by virtue 
of standing for the object as a whole, as when the glimpse of a 
radiator summons us to spring aside to avoid an oncoming 
automobile. In secondary symbolism, however, the immediate 
content is comparatively unimportant, as is shown by the favor- 
ite and often used example of mistakes made in proof-reading. 
Beyond this there would seem to be no essential difference be- 
tween primary and secondary symbolic complexes, and we may 
conclude that it is justifiable to assume that there is a single 
relation of symbolism which is found in all knowledge. 
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It is now time to turn to the problem which we raised in the 
above paragraph, and consider the general symbolic function 
of language, in which we have the best and clearest case of 
the working of secondary symbolism. This discussion will 
throw a flood of light on the nature of symbolism in general. 
The immediate difficulty which confronts any attempt to deal 
with language in terms of the notion of symbolism is that there 
seem to be many elements in language which can hardly be called 
symbols in any very obvious or immediate sense. Some terms, 
nouns substantive for instance, it seems at the first glance quite 
possible to regard as standing for some other physical entity. 
But when it comes to verbs, prepositions and conjunctions, it is 
obvious that the case is very different. For even though it 
might not be impossible to devise some ingenious interpretation 
which would endow them with an indirect reference to other 
entities, this would be a clear distortion of their natural force 
in the interests of a theory. The fact is that we shall find 
ourselves compelled to admit that the grammatical classifications 
and the analysis of language into separate words has very little 
bearing upon the dividing of it up into symbolic units. For here 
the principles and purport of the whole discussion are radically 
different. Bosanquet has well shown that in the particular case 
of the interpretation of the copula the grammatical analysis of 
the sentence is thoroughly misleading, and this is a consideration 
which is of general import and far reaching consequences. 

There are two senses in which it is possible to regard language 
as a system of symbols. The first of these has no immediate 
interest for us, and need be considered only as clearing the 
way for that interpretation which concerns our present purpose. 
Language may be regarded as symbolic in the same sense as 
algebra. It may in fact be treated as an algebraic scheme by 
means of which certain relations, or better, certain types of order, 
can conveniently be analysed and exhibited. Here again it is 
important to observe that the grammatical analysis of language 
is irrelevant. This is clearly demonstrated by Russell’s theory of 
‘incomplete symbols.’ The point of this theory seems to be to 
show that a large number of language elements which at first 
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sight appear to possess symbolic force in the sense of ‘standing 
for’ some other or ‘external’ entity, have, in fact, significance 
only or at least primarily as elements in a language-algebra. 
Only by such a treatment is it possible to avoid the contradic- 
tions pointed out by Meinong. And, further, this theory makes 
it evident that the subdivisions of language which are employed 
by grammar, its subdivision, that is to say, into separate words 
as the ultimate units, cannot hold water for epistemology. 

The consideration that a correct treatment of language as an 
algebra gives us a principle of division quite other than that of 
grammar leads at once to a study of the second sense in which 
it is possible to regard language as symbolic. It is evident here, 
that as was remarked in another connection, our definition of 
a symbol as that which stands for something else, implies that 
to speak of an algebraical symbol is to use the term in a different 
and for us relatively unimportant sense. We now come to a 
study of language as symbolic in the sense in which we have 
defined the term, that is, as ‘standing for’ something else. For 
this treatment the positive value of noting that language may, 
and for some purposes must be regarded as an algebra is, first, 
that it clearly shows how misleading is the attempt to use the 
grammatical categories in arriving at the ultimate symbolic 
elements in language, and second, that it gives us a reliable clue 
to the discovery of those elements. Let us proceed by means of 
a particularinstance. What is the symbolic force of the sentence, 
‘the light is burning’? What we have said at once forbids the 
seductively simple solution of saying that here we have two ele- 
ments, ‘the light’ and ‘burning’, related by a copula having some 
such force as the logical ‘times.’ For both ‘the light’ and 
‘burning’ must be regarded as incomplete symbols which cannot 
immediately stand for anything. Moreover we cannot provide 
a solution by introducing the notion of propositions or objectives, 
and saying that the secondary symbolic unit is ‘that the light is 
burning’ or ‘the burning of the light.” For as Russell has pointed 
out, propositions themselves must be regarded as incomplete 
symbols. We seem therefore definitely forced to the conclusion 
maintained by Bosanquet, that the symbolic unit of language 
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is the sentence itself, that is, the asserted proposition. We 
cannot further subdivide language in the interests of a symbolic 
scheme, but must simply say that the unit which ‘stands for’ 
something will be in this case the sentence, ‘the light is burning.’ 
It is valuable to note the congruence of this conclusion with the 
obvious facts of primary symbolism. When I use a primary 
symbol for reference to and knowledge of the light, I do not 
take the factual complex to pieces. I do not have before me a 
sense-datum of light apart from burning, or a sense-datum of 
burning apart from light. I have a sense-datum of a burning 
light. 

We are now in a position to turn to our final task of dealing 
with the truth-problem by means of the categories of our previous 
discussion. We have been driven to the conclusion that only 
sentences can be regarded as the ultimate symbolic elements of 
language. Let us now look a little more closely into the con- 
sequences of this position. What is obviously involved is that 
certain word-structures will, and others will not, possess symbolic 
force, or ‘stand for’ something else. To return to our former 
example, the word-structure ‘that the light is burning’ is not 
a secondary symbol at all. It is, to use Russell’s terminology, 
an incomplete symbol. But on the other hand, ‘the light is 
burning’ is a complete secondary symbol, a unit of knowledge, in 
that it stands for something else. How then are we to account for 
this important difference? It would seem very paradoxical to 
attempt to do so in terms merely of the formal differences of the 
word-structures involved, though such an attempt might be 
made without the certainty of failure. But the formal difference 
in the two cases can only with great difficulty and by dint of great 
ingenuity be treated as the sufficient ground of the immense and 
vital distinction of function. But this formal difference is 
symptomatic of the true and sufficient ground of that distinction. 
In order to understand it we must look beyond the set of symbols 
as mere physical entities which correspond with other physical 
entities, and take into account a factor which in a sense does not 
appear within the symbols themselves, though the word-struc- 
ture usually indicates its presence. This is the factor of assertion, 
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which is indeed essential to the very existence of a symbolic 
complex. And we reach the conclusion that we cannot have 
symbols of any kind in the absence of assertion. A mere form of 
words does not in and of itself constitute a secondary symbol. 
In and of itself it is no more than a physical fact among other 
physical facts. But when we assert this form of words, then it 
takes on the unique function of symbolism, in that it is used to 
stand for other facts. 

Now it is clear that in assertion something has emerged of 
which our analysis has not as yet taken account, but which 
is nevertheless essential to its completion. Moreover it is evident 
that we have now come into the presence of the truth problem, 
for only an assertion can be true or false. And the question at 
once presents itself as to whether we can deal with this notion in a 
way which will not be vitally inconsistent with the entire analysis 
of knowledge which has been presented. This question is cogent 
for the reason that the so called coherence theory of truth, be- 
ginning with an analysis of assertion, substantially ignores the 
element of symbolic correspondence as insignificant, though 
admitting that it exists. We, however, in beginning with the 
element of symbolism, have substantially implied that it is by no 
means insignificant. But our analysis of symbolism has driven 
us to admit that the element of assertion is essential. Can we 
then do justice to the factor of assertion without violating the 
rights of the factor of symbolism, and to the factor of symbolism 
without violating the rights of assertion? 

Before we attempt to answer the question it will be well to 
remind ourselves of the dialectical impossibility of accounting 
for truth and error in terms of symbolic correspondence alone, 
without any reference to assertion. It may be correct to say that 
truth arises where a symbol actually corresponds to something 
other than itself. But this, though a necessary, is not a sufficient 
condition. Its insufficiency is best seen when we ask how in these 
terms we are to account for error. In error our symbol will not 
stand for any existing entity, though it may or may not seem to 
doso. Shall we then say that we have a symbol which symbolizes 
nothing? This would seem to be a contradiction in terms, for of 
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course the ‘nothing’ in this case is not the null class. Or shall 
we say that our symbol stands for something which it does not 
mean? This we cannot do without admitting a factor other than 
that of symbolic correspondence, for at once we have a new ele- 
ment, the meaning or intention of the symbol. Thus the notion 
of symbolic correspondence breaks down in dealing with error. 
And it is in fact quite as inadequate in dealing with truth. A 
true judgment is certainly a case of successful symbolic corre- 
spondence, but in order to define this correspondence we need 
some such element as the intention of the symbol, for a true judg- 
ment is not a symbol which corresponds to anything, but to 
some one selected thing. And it is obvious that if we introduce 
the notion of the meaning or intention of a symbol we immedi- 
ately stultify our whole discussion, the point of which is to arrive 
at a definition of meaning. Thus the assumption of any such 
element would be a petitio principii. 

To return after this parenthesis to our question, which has 
now defined itself more in detail, our problem is to determine 
how to account for knowledge by means of the notions of sym- 
bolism and assertion, giving each their rights, and to avoid the 
difficulties attendant upon introducing the notion of the meaning 
of symbols. So far assertion has remained a mysterious and 
unexplained tertium quid, over against symbol and object. It is 
now time to ask what actually happens when I make an assertion 
such as, ‘the light is burning.’ This sentence is a symbol in our 
own sense, which means that it uniquely corresponds to another 
physical fact. And it is evidently the question as to how this 
other fact, to which our symbol uniquely corresponds, is selected 
in such a way as to constitute its denotation. This is accom- 
plished by assertion, and in order best to understand how this 
is done, let us look at the process of verification. When I doubt 
the assertion that the light is burning, I look to see whether in 
fact the light is burning. Or if I am not interested in verification 
as such, I may go and press a switch to turn the light out, or may 
sit content if my desire is that the light burn. Always the point 
is that I commit myself to some course of action which has refer- 
ence to the specific objective situation to which the symbol 
corresponds. Thus the whole significance of the symbol re- 
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garded as that which stands for something other than itself would 
seem to be that it forms an element in a context of action directed 
towards that for which it stands. The only apparent exception 
to this generalization appears to arise when I have no practical 
interest whatever, not even that minimum of practical interest 
which is exhausted by the process of verification, but merely 
contemplate the sentence and its implications. But here it 
ceases to be a symbol in our sense, and is treated merely as an 
algebraical equation. 

Thus the assertion of a symbol may be taken to mean its 
selection as an element in behavior directed towards some 
other object, so that the symbol stands for this object. It is 
behavior that sets up the unique correlation of symbol and 
object which is required and which is the basis for a theory of 
truth. The introduction of this concept of behavior fills in all 
the lacunae which a dialectical analysis reveals in the system of 
epistemological symbolism which has been presented. It is not 
our purpose here to attempt any thoroughgoing account of the 
detailed functioning of behavior in linking up symbol and object, 
but only to point to this function as providing the solution of our 
difficulties. In general, an epistemology which is merely dualistic 
breaks down. It cannot account for truth and error, and in these 
terms it can never arrive at an adequate analysis of symbolic 
complexes. A symbolic complex involves something more than 
mere word-structures on the one hand, and factual situations on 
the other. It is a complex of unique structure and constitution, 
and is found only where consciousness, objectively interpreted as 
a functioning organism, in the course of a train of behavior, 
makes use of one set of physical facts as conveniences in dealing 
with another, so that the two sets are correlated, and the first 
‘stands for’ the second. Only on these terms is it possible to 
have symbols at all. 

The whole of this discussion may now be gathered up and 
brought to a head by passing over several more or less unrelated 
points. (a) It is to be observed that this theory of meaning 
is humanistic and involves the complete abandonment of the so- 
called subjective point of view. We are not dealing with ideas 
or purposes or other mystical and mysterious entities. We are 
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dealing with entities whose undoubted reality is obvious to the 
most tough-minded common sense. Meaning becomes for us a 
unique and complex ordering of physical entities set up by the 
introduction of an organism capable of specific response. The 
entire truth problem ceases to possess any cosmic breadth, and 
becomes centered round man. 

(6) We have obtained a point of view which seems very suc- 
cessfully to avoid the peculiar complexities which emerge in all 
theories dealing in propositions or objectives, and to avoid them 
by putting the discussion on quite another basis. A successful 
analysis of knowledge in terms of behavior, symbol and object 
demonstrates the uselessness of objectives and kindred concep- 
tions, by filling their places with more manageable categories. 
And surely there is something repugnant to common sense in the 
very notion of propositions or objectives, isolated pieces of mean- 
ing vaguely floating in some undiscovered region, and, like the 
ether, privileged against all the laws of logic. Our own analysis 
has at least this advantage that it deals only in the ponderable 
and valid elements whose presence in the knowledge-situation 
is not open to doubt. 

(c) The interpretation which sees in the assertion of a secondary 
symbol simply its use by consciousness objectively understood 
is obviously and immediately applicable in the case of primary 
symbolism. That sense-datum which stands for the totality of 
sense-data which constitute the object in question is simply that 
which is selected by the organism in question. With secondary 
and primary symbolism alike the moment of assertion is the same. 
In the latter as in the former case the presence of a sentient being 
is the necessary condition for setting up any symbolic complexes. 

(d) All this suggests that the province of the science of episte- 
mology is to fill in the outlines of the general theory, and to show 
in specific cases how consciousness brings together symbol and 
object. It is this painstaking and detailed analysis of the various 
types of symbolic complex, a study which obviously cannot even 
be begun here, which must go to make up the body of the theory 


of knowledge. 
James L. MUuRSELL. 


Waite Priains, New York. 
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An Enquiry concerning the Principles of Natural Knowledge. By A. N. 

WHITEHEAD. Cambridge University Press, 1919.—pp. xii, 200. 

It is very much to be feared that this work, like the classic and un- 
obtainable treatises of Cournot, may fail to obtain the immediate 
recognition which it deserves. It contains too much mathematics 
to appeal to the greater number of philosophical thinkers, and too 
much epistemology to appeal to the greater number of mathematicians 
or physicists. And even those who might otherwise be attracted 
will in many cases be repelled by the extraordinary condensation of the 
material. What is crammed into these few pages might with profit 
have been expanded to fill at least three large volumes. It is very 
difficult reading throughout. It must be studied line by line and word 
by word, and, at the same time, with a constant view to the inter- 
connections between the different parts of the work. But it will well 
repay the pains that are expended upon it. And with regard to the 
mathematics it may be said that there is little that should fatally 
embarrass anyone who has had the ordinary undergraduate training in 
the subject. Not that the present reviewer can claim to understand 
every point clearly. Three readings of the book are really necessary, 
and he has had time for only two. 

Mr. Whitehead appears to have felt very keenly the force of Berg- 
son’s criticism of natural science as incapable of expressing the con- 
tinuity of things. But he finds the criticism to apply, not to science 
as it may be, but to science as it has been; and the ulterior aim of 
his whole work is to reform science so that it shall no longer be open to 
any such criticism. He writes (p. 4): ‘‘The ultimate fact embracing 
all nature is (in this traditional point of view) a distribution of material 
throughout all space at a durationless instant of time, and another 
such ultimate fact will be another distribution of the same material 
throughout the same space at another durationless instant of time. 
- . . Some modification is evidently necessary. No room has been 
left for velocity, acceleration, momentum, and kinetic energy, which 
certainly are essential physical quantities.’ And he adds (p. 6): 
“The fundamental assumption to be elaborated in the course of this 
inquiry is that the ultimate facts of nature, in terms of which all 
physical and biological explanation must be expressed, are events 
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connected by their spatio-temporal relations, and that these relations 
are in the main reducible to the property of events that they can con- 
tain (or extend over) other events which are parts of them. In other 
words, in the place of emphasising space and time in their capacity 
of disconnecting, we shall build up an account of their complex es- 
sences as derivative from the ultimate ways in which those things, 
ultimate in science, are connected.” 

I do not think that it derogates greatly from the value of Mr. 
Whitehead’s contribution to hold that it does not have the significance 
which he here ascribes to it. Whether or not the Bergsonian criticism 
of science is sound, the new primacy of the relation of extending-over 
does not, I feel sure, add anything in the way of continuity to the 
scientific view of nature. Wholes and parts, as we shall see, are 
arranged in series and rearranged in other classes in the most external 
fashion in the world. And as to the connection between the space of one 
instant and the space of another—the identity of the same place at 
different times—that does not arise from the relation of extending- 
over, but is imported into the system as a second indefinable relation, 
that of ‘cogredience.’ 

The central feature of the work is the author’s method of arriving at 
definitions of such concepts as the mathematical point,—the ‘‘ method 
of extensive abstraction,” as he calls it. For the most part, in studies 
in the foundations of geometry, the point has been accepted as an 
indefinable, and solids have been regarded as ‘sets’ of points. It oc- 
curred to Mr. Whitehead, that, however justifiable such procedure 
might be from the mathematician’s standpoint, it was far from repre- 
senting the order of experience; for in experience points are certainly 
not data but constructs. 

Mr. Whitehead’s definitions are given in terms of the events oc- 
curring in space and time; but in order to get before us an easy illustra- 
tion of the method, let us assume as indefinable the solids of ordinary 
geometry. Our object, then, will be to reverse the ordinary procedure 
and define the point as a set of solids, i.e.. the set of those solids which 
would ordinarily be said to contain the point. As an indefinable re- 
lation we assume that of whole and part, which we call “extending 
over.” Conceive now a series of solids—such as concentric spheres, for 
example—each of which extends over al] that follow it in the series. 
Let the series be unending in one direction; that is to say, let there be 
no member of the series which does not extend over other members: 
As so far defined, the members of the series might all extend over some 
one solid; for example, in the case of the concentric spheres, they 
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might diminish in such a way as to converge upon a certain sphere as 
their limit. Let us remove this possibility by specifying that the 
series of solids which we are considering must be such that there is no 
solid that is extended over by every member of the series. Such a 
series we shall call an ‘approximation-route.’ In ordinary terms, 
we should say that since it does not converge upon a solid, it must 
converge upon a surface, a line or curve, or a point. 

Our next step must be to distinguish those approximation-routes 
that converge upon points. To do this, let us imagine a series of 
cylinders having a common axis, upon which they converge: also a 
series of concentric spheres converging upon their center, which shall 
be the middle point of the cylinder-axis. We perceive at once that 
there is no cylinder so small but that there is some sphere that it 
extends over; but the diameter of a sphere may easily be too small 
for it to extend over any of the cylinders. We say then, that the series 
of cylinders covers the series of spheres, but that the series of spheres 
does not ‘cover’ the series of cylinders. In general terms, if for every 
member of an approximation-route A there is a member of an approxi- 
mation-route B which it extends over, then A is said to ‘cover’ B. 
If, instead of cylinders, we had had concentric cubes, having the same 
center as the spheres, every sphere would extend over some cube and 
every cube would extend over some sphere; thus the two approxima- 
tion-routes would cover each other. We now perceive that those ap- 
proximation-routes which converge upon points are distinguished by 
this property: that such an approximation-route cannot cover any other 
that does not cover it. 

Let us now consider one approximation-route having this last- 
mentioned property; and let us further consider the class of solids which 
are members of any of the approximation-routes which this approxima- 
tion-route covers. This class of solids is a point. 

What, then becomes of the point in the old sense of an infinitesimally 
long solid? It is dropped out of science as a superfluous assumption. 
The geometrical properties of the new points are precisely the same 
as those of the old ones. And although the infinite series of solids 
that make up the approximation-routes are a good deal to assume, still 
there is this to be borne in mind (as Mr. Bertrand Russell notes): that 
the old-fashioned assumption of infinitesimal solids logically involved 
the assumption of approximation-routes converging upon them; 
while the assumption of the approximation-routes does not involve 
that of the infinitesimal solids. 

To my mind, the method which has just been illustrated is not only 
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an important addition to science, but an even more important con- 
tribution to philosophy. But in evaluating it there is one further 
consideration that I would suggest. The point, as an infinitesimal 
solid, lay beyond the limits of any possible experience. Its existence 
or non-existence was beyond any empirical test, direct or indirect. 
In the case of such objects, existence means no more than logical 
possibility. There never has in fact been recognized any difference 
between a possible point and an actual one. Accordingly, the tradi- 
tional assumption did not really go beyond the new one. And hence 
Mr. Whitehead has done something better than merely giving us new 
points for old. He has given us an extraordinarily clear analysis of 
what was involved in the assumption of points. 

It has been remarked that Mr. Whitehead’s own point of departure 
is not the conception of solids but the conception of events—that which 
occurs during a certain lapse of time at a constant or continuously 
variable place. An event is thus a four-dimensional entity: in addition 
to time, it has the three dimensions of space. An event never occurs 
but once. Other events, resembling it as precisely as you please, 
may occur; but they are not it. It is objects that recur; and it is the 
recognition of objects that is the beginning of organized knowledge. 

According to Mr. Whitehead, the relation of whole to part obtains 
primarily only of events, while objects as such are atomic. The 
same object, as he points out, occurs at different times and different 
places, as it is situated in different events. But each such time or 
place is only contingently that of the object, while it is essentially that 
of the event. Hence it is only as situated in an event that an object 
is in time or space; and Mr. Whitehead infers that therefore it is only 
as situated in an event that an object can have either temporal or 
spatial parts. Mr. Whitehead lays a great deal of emphasis upon 
this doctrine, which he regards as of essential importance for the philos- 
ophy of nature. It appears to me that the doctrine is clearly unsound, 
and, moreover, that it does not affect Mr. Whitehead’s further theories 
in the least. We recognize the same object as having the same parts 
at different times and places, that is to say, in every one of a certain 
class of situations. Accordingly, it is not as actually in a situation, 
but as possibly in a situation that the object has spatial parts. So 
far as the object possessing its parts is concerned, the situation is 
only (as the mathematical logicians say) an ‘apparent’ variable. 
When, therefore, Mr. Whitehead writes (p. 66): ‘The continuity of 
nature is to be found in events, the atomic properties of nature reside 
in objects,”’ he appears to be in error. 
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There is a very interesting discussion (in Chapter V1) of the various 
classes of objects that the author conceives to be essential to scientific 
thought. These are’ sense-objects (i.e., sensations, whether internally 
or externally excited); perceptual objects, which are regarded as asso- 
ciations of sense-objects which are more or less persistent and are 
subject to more or less modification without the loss of their individu- 
ality; physical objects, which are merely ‘non-delusive’ perceptual 
objects; and, finally, scientific objects, such as the molecule and 
the electron, which are not directly perceived, but are inferred by 
reason of their capacity to express the causal characters of events 
(p. 95). This last part of the discussion is in fundamental agreement 
with the famous principle of the ancient atomists: that science must 
start from phenomena, and must so conceive the reality behind the 
phenomena as thereby to explain the phenomena. 

There is at least one serious blemish in this part of the work; namely, 
the confusion, so long traditional in English philosophy, between the 
sensation-quality on the one hand and the secondary quality of a per- 
ceived object on the other hand. The distinction is important be- 
cause a change in a sensation-quality may be interpreted by us as due, 
or as not due, to a change in the secondary quality of the object, and 
the distinction is not based on the magnitude of the change. Thus a 
difference in sensation-qualities of vision may be attributed to the 
state of the percipient organism (as in the case of adaptation), to 
the illumination, or to the fading of the color; and the fading of colors, 
let us note, was observed long before molecules or electrons were 
dreamed of. What the color (in the sense in which it is subject to 
fading) is, can be determined by a method with which Mr. Whitehead 
is very familiar; namely, by considering the condition under which 
two objects are said to have the same color. The condition is that, 
under like physical and physiological conditions, the visual sensation- 
qualities shall vary together. A moment's consideration of this fact 
should convince Mr. Whitehead that he has confused two radically 
different things; and further reflection will then, I am sure, lead him 
to the conclusion that perceptual objects and scientific objects are not 
so disparate as he has supposed. 

Part III contains an outline of a four-dimensional geometry of 
events in space and time, which is intended to take the place of 
Einstein's ‘signal-theory’ as a basis for the interpretation of electro- 
magnetic phenomena. It is professedly a work of simplification. 
As the author remarks (p. vi): ‘The whole investigation is based on 
the principle that the scientific concepts of space and time are the 
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first outcome of the simplest generalizations from experience, and that 
they are not to be looked for at the tail end of a welter of differential 
equations.”’ It appears to me to be a very remarkable piece of mathe- 
matical construction. The author, however, claims more for it. 
Whereas other investigations have been concerned with geometry as 
an abstract science deduced from hypothetical premises,—‘‘In this 
enquiry we are concerned with geometry as a physical science. How 
is space rooted in experience?”’ (p. v). Any very elaborate notice 
of this part of the work would be in place only in a mathematical 
journal. But there are certain features that may properly call for 
comment, or at least mention, here. 

The events that are assumed are all finite in their temporal dimen- 
sion; but some are infinite in all their spatial dimensions. These are 
called ‘durations.’ A duration, as thus defined, is a ‘temporal slab 
of nature,” not an abstract lapse of time. Durations, I repeat, are 
assumed as given in experience. The author holds, in fact, that every 
spatially finite event “is apprehended as related to a complete whole 
of nature which extends over it"’ (p. 77). 

One duration may extend over another (briefer) duration; but it is 
assumed that no event except a duration can extend over a duration. 
These facts enable the author to give a definition of a moment, 1.e., 
a whole of nature at a given instant of time. Consider an approxi- 
mation-route of events (an ‘abstractive-class,’ as he calls it) with the 
property that it covers every abstractive class that covers it. Since 
the only unbounded events are assumed to be durations, the members 
of this class must all be durations. Then consider the whole class 
of abstractive classes that cover this abstractive class. All will be 
routes of approximation to the same ideal limit. Now, finally, con- 
sider the class of all the members of these abstractive classes; and that 
is a moment. 

As is now common in electro-magnetic theory, a plurality of time- 
systems is assumed. If two durations are such that there is a duration 
that extends over them both, they belong to the same time-system; 
otherwise not. The moments that are determined by durations 
belonging to different time-systems, themselves belong to different 

' This would seem to imply that an event must, so to speak, begin all over at 
once. Otherwise one might say, for example, that the duration consisting of the 
history of the universe on February 29, 1920, Greenwich time, was extended over 
by the event consisting of that history together with all that happened in the 
previous twenty-four hours within five thousand miles of the center of the earth. 
However, this limitation is nowhere explicitly laid down. Students of Mr. White- 


head's book will also observe that if events are limited in this way, then every 
event, and not merely a duration, is relative to a particular time-system. 
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time-systems. Durations and moments belonging to different time- 
systems intersect, so to speak, obliquely. This circumstance enables 
the author to define the planes, straight lines, and points of the in- 
stantaneous space of a moment. An instantaneous plane (or ‘level’) 
is the intersection of two non-parallel moments. Three moments, 
under certain conditions, suffice to determine a ‘rect,’ and four a 
‘punct,’ as the instantaneous straight line and point in the space of 
a moment are called. Parallelism of levels and rects is derived from 
the relation between moments of the same time-system, as they are 
intersected by a moment of another time-system. 

The indefinable relation of ‘cogrediance,’ or rest within a duration, 
is now introduced, and at once makes possible the definition of the 
‘point-track,’ or point considered as existing at all the moments of 
a time-system. The point-track is then said to be ‘normal’ to the 
moments of its time-system; and from this relation of normality, the 
relation of perpendicularity is derived. Finally, the theory of linear 
measurement is based, first, upon the equality of the opposite sides 
of a parallelogram, and, secondly, upon the principle, that if the 
perpendicular bisector of one side of a triangle passes through the 
opposite vertex, the triangle is isosceles. (The measurement of time 
is based upon the study of velocities; and the theory is too complicated 
to be indicated here.) 

Mr. Whitehead says in comment upon all this (p. 115): “The 
electromagnetic theory of relativity [involving a plurality of time- 
systems] . . . has also the merit of providing definitions of flatness, 
of straightness, of punctual position, of parallelism, of time-order and 
spatial order as interconnected phenomena, and (with the help of 
cogredience) of perpendicularity and congruence. The theory of 
extension has also provided the definition of a duration.” It is, indeed, 
a remarkable example of mathematical elegance that we have set 
before us. But when we are asked to consider it as an answer to the 
question, ‘‘ How is space rooted in experience?” we must be pardoned 
if we dissent. For in this regard no refutation of the theory could be 
more fatal than Mr. Whitehead’s summary of its merits. Could any 
fiction be less plausible than this: that it is from the observation of 
different time-systems that we derive the notions of flatness, straight- 
ness, parallelism, and perpendicularity, to say nothing of spatial 
measurement? If it be sound doctrine, ‘‘that the scientific concepts 
of space and time are the first outcome of the simplest generalizations 
from experience,” this is certainly not a satisfactory account of their 
genesis. THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 


Bryn Mawr COLLgGE. 
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Authority in the Modern State. By Harotp J. Laski1. New Haven» 

The Yale University Press, 1919.—pp. x, 398. 

This book is the sequel to Mr. Laski’s Problem of Sovereignty, being 
the work on the Catholic Reaction in France referred to in the Pre- 
face of that volume. Like the earlier work it falls into two parts, 
an introductory chapter dealing generally with the power or authority 
of the state, and several historical essays illustrating phases of the 
subject. The historical part is a continuation of the essay on De 
Maistre in the earlier book, that study having convinced the author, 
as he explains, that France offered the clearest examples of the tenden- 
cies he wishes to describe. Three of the essays refer to the period of 
the Restoration. The first deals with Bonald and the traditionalism 
of the restored Bourbon monarchy, concluding with an account of 
some contemporary representatives of the same point of view; the 
second deals with Lamennais and his progress from Ultramontanism 
to liberalism, closing with Father Tyrrell’s Modernism as a contempor- 
ary parallel; the third deals with Royer-Collard. The last essay, 
which has to do with contemporary history, is an exceedingly in- 
teresting account of Administrative Syndicalism in France. The 
author explains in his Preface that he has now abandoned his design of 
writing upon the political theory of the Conciliar Movement and means 
to proceed at once to a study of the theory of the state to which the 
two earlier works will form an introduction. 

Though the present work is regarded by Mr. Laski as constructive 
rather than critical, the historical essays, as in the earlier book, are 
the best finished and most effective parts of the work. The style, 
unfortunately, is not up to the high level of the Problem of Sovereignty 
and of Mr. Laski’s periodical articles. There is evidence of haste in 
the details of writing, some marks of effort, and even a certain degree 
of unclearness in spots. It seems necessary to refer in passing to the 
startling number of printer's errors in the work; clearly the book never 
passed through the hands of a competent proof-reader. It is sur- 
prising and depressing that the Yale University Press should have 
turned out a work of serious scholarship in such condition. The 
outline of political theory in the first chapter has not reached clarity 
and codérdination, apparently because Mr. Laski still regards the 
limitation of the state’s power as his point of departure. His fond- 
ness for this principle is hard to understand, just as his delight in 
what he calls social pluralism and political realism appears to be out 
of proportion to any bearing that pluralism and realism have upon 
his work. It is a misfortune that he has chosen to develop a con- 
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structive political theory under the rubric of limitation. With a 
purely juristic view of sovereignty Mr. Laski has no special quarrel, 
except that it is of small consequence for political theory. That 
the state’s power is actually limited by existing conditions, physical 
or psychological, the most extreme absolutist admits. In substance, 
then, Mr. Laski’s argument is that the state is morally limited. As 
an association it is itself the subject of obligations; from the point of 
view of the citizen, the obligations which the state lays upon him are 
in the end only particular cases of obligation and therefore not in- 
evitably superior to other and possibly conflicting obligations. 

Now the obligations of the state mean for Mr. Laski first and 
foremost a limitation of its power. The great problem of both poli- 
tical theory and practice is to keep the state in its place by the erec- 
tion of barriers against the perversion of its authority. The rights 
of persons, whether individual or corporate, are limitations upon the 
“‘omnicompetence” of the state. In a sense, therefore, Mr. Laski’s 
theory is a revival of the doctrine of natural rights, a tendency of 
contemporary political theory which he notes with approval. What 
must be attempted is the enumeration of rights which are “ too funda- 
mental to be subject to the whims of authority” (p. 44). Such 
rights are not unchangeable nor are they to be justified by appeal to 
history or to abstract ethics. They are required by “the given 
condition of society at the particular time” and the essential fact is 
that a failure to recognize them will involve resistance to authority 
(p. 43). They are of two sorts, internal or moral limitations and ex- 
ternal limitations, or those secured by division of power in the or- 
ganization of the state. The internal limitations are those implied 
by the preéminence of reason and conscience. Both individuals and 
groups must have the right and the opportunity to judge the policies 
of the state (pp. 55 ff.), nor must they be denied whatever conditions 
of education and well-being are necessary to make such scrutiny 
effective. Government deserves the allegiance of the good citizen only 
when it commands the assent of his conscience. The external limita- 
tions are to be secured by a federal organization of society on the 
principle that authority should be lodged where it can be most wisely 
exercised (pp. 73 ff.). Division of power, however, must not be con- 
fused with the traditional three-fold division of powers, nor is feder- 
alism exclusively, or even mainly, a combination of territorial units, 
though local self-government is essential to both liberty and efficiency. 
Federalism means rather an organization of functions. Since the 
chief problems of modern politics are economic and since the state 
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inevitably reflects the prevailing economic structure, Mr. Laski chooses 
the distinction of production and consumption as the line of cleavage 
for constructing a federalism of functions. He adopts the view that 
the state is primarily an organization of consumers (pp. 83 ff.), or 
presumably he means that this is what it can best be made, for he 
can hardly mean that the welfare of consumers is at present the 
main purpose of the state. This leaves a place for a parallel and 
co-ordinate organization of producers which is to grow out of the 
democratic control of industry by labor unions. Each would have 
its own central organization and functional divisions, together with 
a law-making body, in short, its own government, and joint questions 
would be settled by joint adjustment (pp. 89 f.). 

It is clear from this outline that in elaborating his theory Mr. 
Laski has followed a line somewhat different, in emphasis at least, 
from that indicated by his Problem of Sovereignty. It was at least 
suggested in the earlier work that the main constructive principle 
was to be the personality of corporations. It now turns out that the 
chief emphasis is to be put upon personality, whether of an individual 
or acorporation. Certain rights, being essential to personality, must 
be defended from invasion by the state. In principle it is the same 
whether the rights in question are those of an individual or a corporate 
personality, though it is not quite clear whether both types are to be 
regarded as ultimate. Numerous passages in the earlier work suggest 
that the two are interdependent, but the emphasis seems now to be 
rather on individual personality. Reason and conscience, which 
are the fundamental expressions of personality, are the courts of last 
resort in which the acts of the state, and presumably of other cor- 
porations, are judged, and judgment is in the end an act of the in- 
dividual, aided indeed by associations but not absorbed by them 
(pp. 65, 120 f.). It would seem, then, that corporate personality is 
derivative in a sense in which individual personality is not, but Mr. 
Laski does not raise the interesting and important question of degrees 
of personality. 

A criticism of Mr. Laski’s work might be undertaken from several 
points of view. It will perhaps obtain the greatest measure of assent 
considered as a destructive analysis of certain existing defects in the 
state, particularly of the tendency to hedge its acts with a divinity 
which is in effect nothing more than a sinister attempt to use its power 
to further the interests of a class. The present experience of the 
United States with sedition laws in time of peace proves only too clearly 
that the danger of perversion is still a serious menace of democratic 
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institutions. Mr. Laski’s views of the organization of the state, more- 
over, are incontrovertible, so long as he is showing the inadequacy of 
our rather antiquated political agencies to cope with the complexities 
of a highly industrialized society, and it is probable that he is right 
in regarding federalism as the remedy. At all events it seems a more 
natural evolution to take voluntary organizations into partnership, 
making them responsible organs of public authority, rather than to 
involve industry in the inevitable bureaucracy of state administration. 

Considered in its theoretical aspects alone, however, his work is 
still too negative. The principle which he mainly emphasizes,—the 
limitation of the state’s authority,—is too narrow for the construction 
based upon it. One feels that the limitation of the state’s power is 
not after all the main point. What really limits the state, according 
to Mr. Laski, is the fact that it must be judged by moral standards, 
that it is the subject of obligations. But obligations are positive and 
their possession implies power, though of course not arbitrary power, 
which is what Mr. Laski really objects to. Surely respect for reason 
and conscience cannot mean only or mainly that the state must keep 
hands off. The defect of regarding obligations as mainly limitations is 
shown when Mr. Laski says, “‘ No state can through its instruments 
deny education to its members” (p. 59). He is claiming less than 
the state actually accomplishes and enormously less than the obliga- 
tion which progressive moral thought lays upon it. No one doubts 
that the state ought to supply education and even force its members 
to take at least some minimum of it; any liberal reform in this case 
must take the form of higher standards more rigidly enforced. And 
yet compulsory school laws are formally a violation of the individual's 
right to be immune from authority. Mr. Laski recognizes that 
liberty is not absence of restraint (p. 54), but his own emphasis is 
on the limitation of authority, which seems to mean the same thing. 
Doubtless he is quite right in holding that the legal irresponsibility 
of the state is not in accord with present moral standards (pp. 96 ff.), 
but what is wanted is clearly the establishment of responsibility by 
law. It is surely inadequate to say of the English Labor Party’s 
program of a National Minimum that the possession of certain goods 
is “too fundamental to be subject to the whims of authority” (p. 
44). The epithet begs the question, for of course any right is too 
fundamental to be subject toa whim. The end is to secure rights 
by the moralization of authority, a process which may increase power 
enormously. Nowhere does one find any evidence that Mr. Laski has 
ever attempted to analyze the concept of authority or considered its 
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relation to value. His notion of political authority does not rise above 
that of a particularly intrusive and obnoxious police force. 

While Mr. Laski always tends to place his main emphasis on the 
limitation of power, he also uses, as occasion demands, a more positive 
principle, that of function. The state is to be judged by its function 
(p. 31). Moreover, as we have seen, it is the “given condition of 
society’’ which requires the recognition of rights. Mr. Laski quotes 
with approval T. H. Green's definition of right as a power recognized 
as essential to the common good (p. 43) and also his definition of 
freedom (p. 55). Even the freedom of conscience is defended as “the 
only real security for social well-being”’ (p. 55), though the author 
relapses as soon as may be to the doctrine of limitation, urging not 
that the state should secure the conditions of freedom, but that it 
should not itself violate freedom. The theory, therefore, shows two 
tendencies, the one a reversion to natural rights and taking as its 
end the delimitation of a field of indefeasible rights essential to per- 
sonality, the other a defense of rights as powers or activities necessary 
to the public good. Both tendencies, however, are subject to limita- 
tion in Mr. Laski’s use of them. The first is limited by the fact that 
he has no belief whatever in the possibility of discovering any rights 
that are fundamental or permanent, except as factors in a “ given con- 
dition of society.”” In short, he has quite lost faith in the intuitional 
or rational method of political theorizing which was characteristic 
of the age in which the doctrine of natural rights flourished. On the 
other hand, his use of the concept of function is limited by the fact 
that it requires for its application the discovery of the end of the state 
and other associations, which in turn requires a rather definite state- 
ment of the public good or social well-being. Mr. Laski, however, 
seems to have no faith in the possibility of defining this concept with 
sufficient accuracy to make conclusions about function at all certain. 

These two tendencies in Mr. Laski’s thought, and the fact that 
he does not trust either entirely, explain at once his emphasis on the 
factual limitation of the state’s power and on the view that the in- 
dividual’s conscience is the court of final judgment regarding the 
state’s policies. The state has enormous prestige; hence if any group 
of citizens overcomes its natural inertia sufficiently to resist the state's 
authority, this is prima facie evidence that that authority is morally 
questionable. Hence the de facto limitation of power gives a sort of 
resting place for the theory, when an appeal to function is not un- 
equivocal. In effect, however, this is an admission that the theory 
ceases to function when a situation becomes acute. Mr. Laski re- 
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gards resistance to authority as evidence that authority ought to be 
limited, while he rejects the counter argument that the fact of power 
proves that authority ought to be obeyed. If power to crush proves 
nothing on the one side, power to resist proves nothing on the other. 
In such a conflict, there is likely to be conscience on both sides and 
in substance Mr. Laski merely says that conscience has to settle 
its difficulties as best it can. Yet he does not doubt, of course, that 
the decision of conscience is a genuine evaluation of the contesting 
loyalties, a bona fide adoption of one as better than the other. They 
must, then, be commensurable in terms of some standard, and if 
this standard is social well-being, evidently conscience must pass 
judgment on this difficult question. It is of little moment to point 
out that the judgment is enormously difficult or perhaps in some cases 
impossible. The question is rather, In what frame of mind must 
a man placed between two loyalties confront his choice? Unless he 
believes that the answer is beyond reason altogether, he can scarcely 
avoid flippancy except by assuming that there is a solution, a really 
best choice to be made in view of some common good. Mr. Laski’s 
pluralism is in effect a refusal to face this issue. His political theory 
stops with associations having different aims and therefore demanding 
incompatible loyalties from their members. The obvious pluralistic 
solution would be to let them fight it out, but Mr. Laski has a demo- 
cratic conviction that the controversy can be settled by reason and 
conscience. His theory, however, leaves reason in the essentially 
Eighteenth Century predicament of having to make a solution out 
of nothing. 

Criticism of Mr. Laski’s external limitations of the state by division 
and organization of powers is difficult because this involves tendencies 
which have not eventuated. A genuine decentralization seems im- 
perative and this process will require the creation of new instrumen- 
talities with large powers not bureaucratically controlled, in a word, 
what Mr. Laski calls democratization of responsibility. His construc- 
tion, however, is often extraordinarily hasty, as when he identifies the 
state with an organization of consumers, apparently for no better 
reason than that it deals superficially with the interests of producers 
(p. 83). A perusal of official pronouncements on the cause and cure 
of high prices leaves one in doubt whether the balance of governmental 
superficiality is on the one side or the other, but it is hard to see how 
failure in one direction argues success in another. It does indeed 
argue improved methods with such division of functions as may be 
required. Unfortunately, Mr. Laski’s view of reorganization, like 
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his theory, is largely negative; he seems to feel that a solution of in- 
dustrial problems is assured if only the state does not stand in the 
way. What is needed to-day, he says, if the certainty of industrial 
progress is to be secured, is a guarantee against the perversion of state 
power (p. 92). This argues a great faith in the constructive powers of 
organized labor, and the most sympathetic observer could not say that 
unionism, in America at least, has shown that it possesses such powers. 
It is noticeable, however, that Mr. Laski’s distrust of the state as a 
means of industrial regulation goes far beyond that of the 
most considerable labor groups, except the French Syndicalists, who, 
as he says, furnish the evidence for his conclusions (Preface). In 
England and America it is manifest that the next step of organized 
labor is to be a much more drastic use of the state’s power to redress 
industrial grievances, nor is there any considerable tendency as yet 
for party lines to coincide with economic or social lines. Mr. Sidney 
Webb, at least, considers it an elementary blunder to mistake the 
Labor Party for a party of laboring men, and in America it seems now 
as if labor were about to enter upon a broad program of political action 
by means of non-partisan influence upon the existing large parties. 
It is certainly premature to conclude that the French program is 
either more likely to be effective or more in accord with prevailing 
tendencies than the English and American plans, which clearly pre- 
suppose the state as an instrument of regulation above industrial 
and economic groupings. In fact, the chief objection to Mr. Laski’s 
views, for English and American purposes at least, is that they are 
out of accord with the almost instinctive distrust of Anglo-Saxons for 
political groupings along lines of social cleavage. They cut at the root 
of one of the chief convictions on which political idealism in America 
has rested. This is the conviction that, ill-defined though it may 
be, there is a genuine public interest, deeper than economic and 
private interests, which all good citizens must cherish and which 
it is the duty of the state to maintain, so far as this may be done by 
law and political organization. This is indeed an ideal, and one only 
too far removed from the facts. But there is no reason why this 
ideal, more than any other, should blur our perception of facts, and 
surely an author who would bring politics before the bar of morals 


cannot object to an ideal as such. 
GEorGE H. SABINE. 


THe UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 
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Logic as the Science of the Pure Concept. Translated from the Italian 
of Benedetto Croce by DouGtas Arnsiiz. London, Macmillan 
and Company, 1917.—pp. xxxiii, 606. 

This volume covers the field outlined by the author in the memoir, 
Lineamenti di una logica come scienza del concetio puro, which was 
presented before the Accademia Pontiana at the sessions of April 10 
and May 1, 1904, and April 2, 1905, and which was reviewed in this 
REviEw, Vol. XVI, pp. 334-336. The present work is not a revision 
of the former discussion, however; it is a fuller and more comprehensive 
survey of logical theory. It is a ‘second edition’ of the author's 
thought on the subject rather than of the other book. 

There are two distinctions of basic importance in Croce’s analysis 
of knowledge which it is necessary for a student of his logical theory 
thoroughly to grasp. These are, first, the distinction between intui- 
tive and logical knowledge, and, second, the distinction between pure 
and fictional concepts. 

The first distinction is stated most clearly perhaps in the opening 
sentence of the sthetic: ‘‘Human knowledge has two forms: it is 
either intuitive knowledge or logical knowledge; knowledge obtained 
through the imagination or knowledge obtained through the intellect; 
knowledge of the individual or knowledge of the universal; of individual 
things or of the relations between them: it is, in fact, productive either 
of images or of concepts.”’ The intuitive form of knowledge must be 
sharply differentiated from sensation, perception, etc. “Intuitive 
knowledge is expressive knowledge, independent and autonomous 
in respect to intellectual function; indifferent to discriminations, 
posterior and empirical, to reality and to unreality, to formations and 
perceptions of space and time, even when posterior: intuition or 
representation is distinguished as form from what is felt and suffered, 
from the flux or wave of sensation, or from psychic material; and this 
form, this taking possession of, is expression. To have an intuition is 
to express’’ (sthetic, pp. 18-19). Logical knowledge, however, is 
something very different: it is not knowledge of the particular, the 
representable, but of the universal; it is not even knowledge of the 
form of particulars, but only of pure concepts. ‘‘ Logical knowledge is 
something beyond simple representation. The latter is individuality 
and multiplicity; the former the universality of individuality, the 
unity of multiplicity; the one is intuition, the other concept. To 
know logically is to know the universal or concept” (Logic, p. 8). 

The distinction between pseudo-concepts (conceptual fictions) 
and pure concepts is implied in this last quotation. Pure concepts, 
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which alone are the concern of the science of logic, are both ultra-repre- 
sentative and omni-representative; that is to say, pure concepts neither 
can be exhausted in content by particular representations nor can they 
be said wholly to transcend representations, since they are really 
implicated in each and every representation. ‘‘Take as an example 
any concept of universal character, be it of quality, of development, of 
beauty, or of final cause. Can we conceive that a piece of reality, 
given us in representation, however ample it may be (let it even be 
granted that it embraces ages and ages of history, in all the complexity 
of the latter, and millenniums and millenniums of cosmic life), ex- 
hausts in itself quality or development, beauty or final cause, in such a 
way that we can affirm an equivalence between those concepts and 
that representative content? On the other hand, if we examine the 
smallest fragment of representable life, can we ever conceive that, 
however small and atomic it be, there is lacking to it quality and de- 
velopment, beauty and final cause?” (pp. 20-21). ‘Final cause or 
mechanism, development or motionless being, beauty or individual 
pleasure, would always, in so far as they are concepts, be posited as 
ultra-representative and at the same time omni-representative” (p. 
22). This twofold character of the pure concept the author dwells 
upon at length in his third chapter. The concept not only has the 
character of expressivity (this it possesses in common with the repre- 
sentation), but it is also universal and concrete. It is universal in 
that it is so related to single representations ‘‘that no single representa- 
tion and no number of them can be equivalent to the concept"’ (p. 41); 
it is concrete in that it is ‘immanent in the single, and therefore in all 
representations” (p. 43). The concept, then, is a concrete-universal; it 
is at the same time transcendent and immanent in relation to the repre- 
sentation; its transcendence is its immanence. If the concept is 
proved not universal, it is, by that fact, confuted as a concept; and if 
it is inapplicable to reality and therefore not concrete, it again is 
confuted as a true and proper concept. 

Pseudo-concepts, however, are very different. ‘“‘In these, either 
the content is furnished by a group of representations, even by a single 
representation, so that they are not ultra-representative; or there is no 
representable content, so that they are not omni-representative”’ (p. 
23). In other words, pseudo-concepts are either concrete but not uni- 
versal (empirical pseudo-concepts), or they are universal but not con- 
crete (abstract pseudo-concepts). Examples of the first type, as given 
by the author, are house, cat, rose: examples of the second type are 
triangle, free motion. The first are concrete in that they refer directly 
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to representations, but since these representations exhaust their 
content and leave no element of universality standing alone in its 
uniqueness, these so-called concepts are really conceptual fictions; 
and the second are also conceptual fictions but for the opposite reason, 
since they refer to no really existing objects—‘ There is no geometric 
triangle in reality because in reality there are no straight lines, nor 
right angles nor sums of right angles, nor sums of angles equal to that 
of two right angles. There is no free motion in reality, because every 
real motion takes place in definite conditions and therefore among 
obstacles. A thought, which has as its object nothing real, is not 
thought; and those concepts are not concepts but conceptual fictions” 
(p. 26). It must not be thought, however, that these fictional con- 
cepts are either erroneous or first steps toward the formation of true 
concepts. They are not concepts at all, since they are not at all 
theoretical but only practical. ‘‘The act of forming intellectual 
fictions is an act neither of knowledge nor of anti-knowledge; it is not 
logically rational, but neither is it logically irrational; it is rational, 
indeed, but practically ratiqnal"’ (p. 35). ‘‘ The cat of the appropriate 
conceptual fiction does not enable us to know any single cat, as a 
painter or a historian of cats makes us know it; but by means of it, 
many images of animals, which would have remained separate before 
the memory . . . are arranged in a series and recorded as a whole. 
This matters little or nothing to one who dreams as a poet or who 
seeks absolute truth; but it matters a great deal to one whose house 
is infested by rats, and who must employ some one to obtain a cat. 
. . . Again, the geometrical triangle is of no service either to imagina- 
tion or to thought, which are developed without it; but it is indis- 
pensable to any one measuring a field, in the same way as it may 
possibly be of service to a painter in his preparatory studies for a 
picture, or to a historian, who wishes to know well the configuration of 
a piece of ground where a battle was fought”’ (pp. 36-37). The dif- 
ference between pure and pseudo-concepts, then, is not that the former 
are true and the latter false, not that the pure concept is a perfect 
model and the pseudo-concept an imperfect imitation; the difference is 
rather that the pure concept is a product of knowledge, while the 
pseudo-concept is not. The relation between them “is a relation not 
of identity, nor of contrariety, but simply of diversity” (p. 37). 
Upon the two distinctions we have set forth—intuitive and logical 
knowledgg, and pure and pseudo-concepts—the edifice of Croce’s 
philosophy largely rests. Pure intuition gives him the basis for 
his theory of art; the pure concept the basis for his logic. And the 
two taken together constitute the whole of the theoretical activity of 
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the mind. For this reason it has seemed advisable to dwell upon them 
in this review at such length. We must now turn directly to a con- 
sideration of the doctrine of the pure concept, together with some of its 
implications, since this is of special concern to us here. 

One of the consequences which follow from this doctrine of the 
concept is that the ancient dispute between nominalists and realists 
rests upon a confusion of terms, a dispute which disappears when that 
confusion is cleared away. The error of which the realists are guilty 
is the conceptualizing of pseudo-concepts; while the nominalists have 
committed the contrary fallacy of denying the existence of the pure 
concept. “Both are right in what they affirm and wrong in what they 
deny, that is, both are right and wrong. The two forms of spiritual 
products, of which each of those schools in its affirmations emphasizes 
only one, both actually exist; the one is not in antithesis to the other, 
as the rational is to the irrational. The true doctrine of the concept is 
realism, which does not deny nominalism, but puts it in its place, and 
establishes with it loyal and unequivocal relations” (p. 61). Similarly 
many other logical disputes concerning the genesis of the concept, the 
concrete and abstract nature of the concept, the representative ac- 
companiment of the concept, and so forth, can all be satisfactorily 
resolved in the light of the distinction between pure and pseudo- 
concepts. 

To the same confusion can ultimately be traced the impotence of 
the Aristotelian logic. It is nothing but “a complex of empirical 
distinctions that wish to pass as rational and usurp the place of true 
rationality" (p. 136); and as such it must be rejected. Mathematical 
logic, or logistic, which has been so much cultivated in our day, is in 
no better case. “‘The nature of mathematical Logic in no respect 
differs from that of formalist Logic. Where the new Logic contradicts 
the old, it is not possible to say which of the two is right; as of two 
people walking side by side over insecure ground, it is impossible to 
say which of the two walks securely. The very doctrine of the 
quantification of the predicate (which has been the leaven of the reform) 
in no wise alters the traditional manner of conceiving the judgment, 
with the corresponding arbitrary manner of distinguishing subject 
and predicate. ... " ‘Mathematical Logic is a new manifestation 
of this formalist Logic, involving a great change in traditional for- 
mule, but none in the intimate substance of that pretended science 
of thought” (pp. 145-146). 

The place accorded to the sciences by this doctrine of the concept 
is interesting. So far as history is concerned, it is peculiarly favored. 
“If history is impossible without the logical, that is, the philosophical, 
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element, philosophy is not possible without the intuitive, or historical 
element” (p. 310; see also Part II, chapter III). “From intuition, 
which is indiscriminate individualization, we rise to the universal, 
which is discriminate individualization, from art to philosophy, which 
is history. The second stage, precisely because it is second, is more 
complex than the first, but this does not imply that it is, as it were, 
split into two lesser degrees, philosophy and history. The concept, 
with one stroke of the wing, affirms itself and takes possession of the 
whole of reality, which is not different from it, but is itself" (p. 326; 
see also pp. 324-325). The natural and mathematical sciences, 
however, are in a more precarious state. And the reason is that they 
are in the realm of the pseudo-concept. ‘‘The natural sciences are 
nothing but edifices of pseudo-concepts, and precisely of that sort of 
pseudo-concept that we have distinguished from the others as empirical 
or representative’’ (p. 330). Mathematics consists ‘‘of the other form 
of pseudo-concepts, which are abstract concepts,’’ such as triangle, 
which exists neither on sea nor land (p. 369). So we are not surprised, 
though it may be that we are somewhat puzzled, to learn that the 
natural sciences ‘‘do not furnish real knowledge,” that their so-called 
laws ‘‘are arbitrary constructions of our own,”’ and that “there is 
absolutely no real fact, which is not an exception to its naturalistic law” 
(pp. 338-339). And as for mathematics, “it is impossible to think 
that the principles of mathematics are true. Indeed, when closely 
considered, they prove to be all of them altogether false. The number 
series is obtained by starting from unity and adding always one unit; 
but in reality, there is no fact which can act as the beginning of a 
series, nor is any fact detachable from another fact, in such a way as to 
generate a discrete series. If mathematics abandons the discrete for 
the continuous, it comes out of itself, because it abandons quantity 
for quality, the irrational, which is its kingdom, for the rational. If 
it remains in the discrete, it posits something unreal and unthinkable”’ 
(pp. 366-367). 

There are many other interesting implications of this doctrine of the 
concept which we have no space here to consider. The doctrine itself, 
however, involves some difficulties which must at least be noted. In 
the first place, the sharp separation which Croce seems to draw between 
intuition and the concept remains to the end a source of trouble. It 
is true that he insists upon the a priori synthesis of Kant as the solution 
of the difficulty (see particularly Part I, section III, chapter IT). 
But one is continuously harassed by the doubt whether Croce succeeds 
in making this a priori synthesis any less transcendental and abstract 
than it is in the Critique of Pure Reason. Certainly, many of Croce’s 
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statements about intuition seem to imply that it is separated from the 
concept by a chasm which it is well-nigh impossible to bridge. And 
in the second place, one cannot help asking the question whether there 
is any real difference between pure and pseudo-concepts, and if so 
what precisely it is. To this question I have found no satisfactory 
answer. But obviously it is a question which concerns a very basic 
distinction in Croce’s philosophy, since upon it rests his wholesale 
condemnation of the ontological significance of scientific knowledge. 
Nor have I been able to grasp with any tolerable clearness what pre- 
cisely one is to understand by a pure concept. Croce claims, and 
justly so I should suppose, that it is impossible to demonstrate the 
existence of the concept; but certainly we are justified in insisting 
that the nature of it be unmistakably set forth, especially since it is 
so sharply sundered from any and every category of science. It may 
be that there is a basic difference in kind between final cause, let us say, 
and rose, that the former is a pure concept while the latter is only a 
conceptual fiction; but, if so, then I must confess inability to grasp it, 
since the distinction still seems to me to be one of degree of analysis 
and description. It may be also that there is no essential difference 
between the concept and the a priori synthesis, which for Croce would 
seem to be the key to so many problems; but one cannot help feeling 
that the position of Kant is more nearly correct when he urges that the 
synthesis is the principle of the ‘deduction’ of the concepts. And, in 
any event, if there is no difference, one finds it difficult to attach an 
intelligible meaning to such an assertion as this: ‘‘The concept is 
what is truly concept, the perfect concept, not at all the encumbered or 
wandering tendency toward it” (p. 73). It is probable that I have not 
succeeded in understanding my author on this point and that the fault 
is my own; certainly it seems that the distinction is clear in the author's 
own mind. But, after considerable effort to fix precisely what would 
be the legitimate field of philosophy after the pseudo-concepts of the 
several sciences have been eliminated from all consideration, | must 
confess failure: that history is more competent than other sciences to 
speak on philosophical problems, indeed, that history is alone com- 
petent, remains to my mind incomprehensible. 

The present volume, however, is an exceedingly fresh and stimulating 
study of many questions which at present are of much interest to the 
philosophical world. I can only hope that this notice will succeed 
in giving an inkling of its wealth of content. It is a book which de- 
mands, and will amply repay, close study. 


G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. 
Tue UNIVERSITY oF TEXAS. 




















NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Self and Neighbour: An Ethical Study. By Epwarp W. Hirst. London: 
Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1919.—pp. xix, 291. 


This is an important contribution to Ethics by a new writer. It is at the 
same time a well-informed criticism of “the doctrine of good as private” 
and an able argument for a social or communal interpretation of it. The 
fundamental error which Mr. Hirst finds in the English moralists with the 
exception of Green, and also in Kant, is the distinction, if not separation, 
of egoistic from altruistic interests; the view for which he contends is the 
identity of these interests. Of this more adequate view he finds important 
statements in Plato and Aristotle among the ancients and in Rousseau and 
Comte, as well as Green, among the moderns. His own restatement of it 
attaches itself to the psychology of instinct, as given by McDougall and 
Shand, and seeks to develop along this line the teachings of the earlier philos- 
ophers just mentioned. Such an ethic, he believes, will give a more adequate 
interpretation of the modern social conscience and of the Christian ideal of 
human life. 

The first, or critical, part of the book suffers from its excessive condensation, 
which gives an air of dogmatism and even superficiality to a treatment of the 
views of the earlier moralists which is in reality informed by accurate knowl- 
edge and careful reflection. It must be admitted that in his anxiety to identify 
the good of self with that of neighbor, Mr. Hirst sometimes ignores the reality 
and importance of the distinction between these goods. For example, he 
criticises Kant for holding that “we cannot directly further another’s perfec- 
tion. All we can do is to remove any hindrances to his self-realisation. For 
the rest, we may contribute to the happiness of our neighbor. . . . A certain 
dualism is therefore disclosed as between the treatment of ourselves as ends 
and of others as ends—the end for ‘ego’ being morality—but for ‘alter’ 
happiness. In spite of appearances to the contrary there is no real relationship 
of an ethical kind established between ‘ego’ and ‘alter’” (p. 37). But surely 
when Kant says that to regard another person as an end-in-himself is to regard 
him as having ends of his own and to identify ourselves with these ends, he 
is not only securing a concrete content for the abstract imperative of morality 
but also establishing a very real relation of an ethical kind between ego and 
alter. Nor can it be denied that each must work out his own salvation, or 
that the happiness of another may have a different claim upon me from my 
own happiness. 

Similarly, it is surely an overstatement to represent the ethics of the Moral 
Sense school, and more especially of Hutcheson and Hume, as “the doctrine 
of good as private,” and to say that “in such writers as Shaftesbury, Hutche- 
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son, Butler, Hume, and Adam Smith” there is “abundant recognition of the 
interaction between the individual and his neighbor, and yet no sense of 
the problem which such interaction raises’; that “‘to these old thinkers, as 
also to more recent moralists, our neighbors are of no more importance than 
to present incidental claims to cur Conscience, or to be the mere objects of our 
Compassion.” Such a statement ignores the significance of the emphatic 
assertion of the social nature of man which is the common thesis of these 
moralists against the individualism of Hobbes. The representation is not least 
misleading in the case of Hume; and Mr. Hirst makes it appear plausible only 
by taking the Treatise rather than the Enquiry as the basis of his exposition. 
Still, the main contention of the author cannot be controverted, that in none 
of these writers is there “any inkling of that vital ethical unity of ‘ego’ with 
‘alter’ which seems to be the essence of goodness,”’ any suggestion of the ident- 
ity of the good of self with that of neighbor, or of the instinctive basis of 
that identity. Even Green reached, according to Mr. Hirst, rather a similar, 
than a common, or identical, good. “So long as good is identified with the 
perfection of the faculties of a man, it does not appear that it could be any- 
thing more than similar: it could hardly be common in the strict sense of the 
term. All men may seek the realisation of their powers, but in this way they 
would, if successful, attain a like good rather than a common good. The reali- 
sation of A’s faculties does not necessarily and essentially implicate B. B may, 
of course, feel in indirect ways the benefit of A’s culture, but in no proper sense 
is he a partner of it” (p. 100). But there is another side of Green's ethics—what 
we may call the Kantian side of his doctrine, according to which goodness or 
the good will is the supreme good for the individual; and such a good of A does 
certainly “ implicate B,”’ since goodness is social service. And in what he says 
of the identification of his good by the individual with that of his family, 
Green may be said, as Mr. Hirst admits, to have anticipated the doctrine of 
the identity of the good of ego and that of alter, as presented in this essay. 
“The essence of ethical love, or of what we have called ‘community,’ is 
that it is inter-personal, not merely in its relation, for even hate is that, but 
inter-personal also in its interest. That is to say, it is an interest of the ‘ego’ 
in both itself and the ‘alter,’ and in neither more than in the other” (p. 121). 
“The object of the ‘ego’s’ desire is the joint good of self and neighbor in 
such wise that there is no subordination of one to the other, but an identifica- 
tion of interests” (p. 122). The love which is the fulfilling of the law is to 
love our neighbor literally as our self. The chief novelty in the present work, 
as already indicated, is the basing of this ultimate ethical principle in the 
instinctive love of parent for child, and the exhibition in this way of the natural- 
ness of the identity, and the artificiality of the dualism, of the egoistic and the 
altruistic interest.” In the Parental Instinct, and in the Sentiment of Love 
developed from it, the chasm between the life of self and that of other is bridged: 
‘ego’ and ‘alter’ are not treated as opposed, but are merged” (p. 61). “And 
if it be asked what is the nature of community as an ethical principle, we can 
only reply that, indefinable as it is in itself, it is such a life as a man would 
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live who regarded humanity asa family. To practise community is to socialise 
the will. It is to act not for self alone, but also for other as for self. This 
is done in the family instinctively. When the same procedure is moralised, 
it is done voluntarily and universally. For the agent, the rest of men constitute 
a brotherhood, and the boundaries of the family are wide as humanity” 


(p. 120). 
JAMEs SETH. 
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UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


The Justification of the Good. An Essay on Moral Philosophy. By VLApmmIR 
SoLovyor.! New York, The Macmillan Company, 1918.—pp. Ixiii, 475. 
This work is not as intimately confessional in tone as Tolstoy's later writings, 

nor is it in any sense homiletic; but, on the other hand, it is distinctly not a 

cold, dispassionate ‘System der Ethik,’ excogitated by the pure intellect. 

It is a plan and a program of life, recording a man’s struggle with the problems 

of moral value. The record is the more impressive to those who bear in mind 

the author’s brave stand in the face of Russian actualities. Vladimir Solovyof 
or Soloviev (1853-1900) is one of the most important philosophers of Russia. 

From the days following the assassination of Alexander II, when his counsel of 

clemency, addressed to the new emperor, cost him his Petersburg professor- 

ship, he stood high in the spiritual life of his people as a champion of persistent, 
honest thinking and high moral and religious ideals. 

Solovyof’s supreme theoretic aim is the attainment of a synthesis of science 
philosophy and religion. Practically, he advocated the reconciliation of 
Russia with Rome, to the end of realizing the Church Catholic Universal and 
the conscious unity of mankind in religion. In his practical efforts, he was 
of course disappointed; but his philosophy of life is none the less deserving 
of study by all who would understand the thought and ideals of modern Russia. 

The natural root of human morality Solovyof finds in the sense of shame, 
which, according to him, does not admit of any Darwinistic explanation. 
The spirit of man distinguishes itself from the flesh, battles with it, and in 
winning the mastery over it, attains spiritual self-preservation, the principle 
of all true asceticism (p. 57). 

The second primary datum of morality is the feeling of pity; its true essence 
is the recognition of the inherent worth of others. Pity or compassion is 
thus truth and justice; pitilessness is egoism, fantastic and unreal; for to 
imagine oneself the exclusive center of the universe is absurd. 

Piety or reverence, the third primary datum of morality, expresses man’s 
due relation to the superhuman principle, and is the natural basis of all re- 
ligion, the germ of which Solovyof finds in ancestor-worship. These three 
fundamental feelings exhaust the sphere of man’s possible moral relations: 
“‘ Mastery over the material senses, solidarity with other living beings, and 
inward voluntary submission to the superhuman principle” (p. 35). They 
express the objective norm of right, and are at the basis of all virtue. Virtue 
is, fundamentally, man’s right relation to everything. 


1 Translated by Nathalie A. Duddington, with a Note by Stephen Graham. 
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Now this moral nature of man, this ‘Good’ is from God. We are imperfect, 
and God is actually perfect, but towards this actual perfection we are striving. 
These three elements are involved in the religious attitude, with its double 
sense of prostration and exaltation. To recognize clearly in oneself, and ob- 
jectively to realize, this Divine perfection, is the aim of human history; ac- 
cordingly it repudiates any narrow individualism. The Divine command- 
ment is, Be ye perfect, not, Be thou perfect (vs. Kant). 

The third part of the book is therefore devoted to the realization of the 
Good through human history. A survey of the historical development of 
man shows that moral progress parallels social progress. In the last analysis, 
all social sanction, and the value and moral character of all social institutions, 
depend upon the principle of the absolute worth of human personality. But 
the realization of this worth demands social organization; indeed society is 
truly described as organized morality (p. 261). 

From this general point of view Solovyof now turns to examine several more 
particular problems: the national, the penal, and the economic questions, 
morality and legal justice, and the significance of war. Solovyof's conception 
of the true nationalism is strongly reminiscent of Dostoyevsky’s: a nation 
is greatest in the moments when it most clearly transcends its narrow national- 
istic limitations and is in harmony with the universal life of mankind. In his 
discussion of penal justice the author opposes the doctrine of retribution, but 
also the Tolstoyan idea of non-resistance, and advocates “ public guardianship 
over the criminal . . . with a view to his possible reformation” (p. 325). 
Accordingly, in his discussion of legal justice, Solovyof condemns capital 
punishment. 

Especially stimulating is the chapter on the economic question. Solovyof 
attacks the socialistic theory of reform because its conception of life is just as 
materialistic as that of capitalism. It treats man as if he were simply a 
producer-consumer, and society, a merely economic union. Now, if man were 
a merely economic agent, there would be no inherent reason why he should not 
be exploited (p. 335). It is only because man is first and last a moral agent, 
a human being, that exploitation is to be condemned; it is only because he is 
a person that he is entitled to the means of a worthy human existence. Until 
this fundamental principle is clearly recognized, all social reform is futile. 

Solovyof’s constant insistence on the sacredness and absolute worth of 
human nature might lead us to expect from him a condemnation of war. His 
attitude in the matter is perplexing. He actually calls war “the direct means 
of the external and the indirect means of the inward unification of humanity”’ 
(p. 408). To the moral organization of humanity, thus stimulated, the last 
chapter of the book is devoted. And by humanity Solovyof does not mean 
merely contemporaneous society. He insists on our bond with our ancestors and 
with our descendants. This natural bond is to be made unconditionally 
moral, through the spiritualization of family piety, of marriage, of education. 
National historical life is to gain a new spiritual meaning. Finally piety is to be 
universalized and organized into a Universal Church Catholic, and pity into 
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the Christian state; while the true economic union of men is to enable them 
to gain the mastery over, and even to spiritualize, material nature; for this 
is the true ‘economy’—“‘the saving . . . of psychical forces’’ (p. 466). 

The tendency towards mysticism is increasingly apparent in the course of 
the book. It is due perhaps to Solovyof’s profoundly religious temperament; 
due, also, to his determination to translate his conception of the moral ideal 
into a vision of an ethical utopia; it bears also clear evidence of the influence 
of Dostoyevsky. Indeed Solovyof the moralist may be described as a Dos- 
toyevsky grafted on a Kant. In its systematic development of the idea of the 
absolute worth of man as a moral agent, and in its endeavor to portray the 
social conditions and factors which serve to elicit and develop this moral 
worth, this book upholds the best idealistic tradition in ethics. Of contempor- 
ary ethical literature in English, the work which resembles it perhaps most 
nearly in tone is Felix Adler’s Ethical Philosophy of Life. 

The translation is on the whole clear and readable. Before a second edition 
is published, however, someone familiar with philosophical writing in English 
should correct the numerous blunders and the occasionally odd bits of trans- 
lated terminology which mar the style of the present version. 

Rapos_av A. TSANOFF. 
Tue Rice INSTITUTE, 
Houston, TEXAs. 


The Platonism of Philo Judeus. By Tuomas H. Buincs. The University 

of Chicago Press, 1919.—pp. viii, 105. 

This is one of a number of dissertations written for the doctorate on the 
history of Platonism, suggested and supervised by Professor Paul Shorey. 
To those who concern themselves with such matters it suffices merely to es- 
tablish this fact to assure them of the general excellence of the result; for all 
know that it guarantees several points of no small value—the need of the 
particular study, the comprehensive survey of Platonism in its relation to its 
competitors, and more than a perfunctory examination of the dissertation in 
every stage of its development. However men may differ regarding his 
interpretation of Plato in detail, there is no denying that Professor Shorey 
knows Plato and the history of Platonism more intimately than any other 
scholar for several generations. Those who have perhaps too impatiently 
awaited the history of Platonism which we hope to receive from his hand will 
find in the continuation of this series of studies the explanation and justifica- 
tion of the postponement; for only by detailed investigation can the extent 
and power of the influence of a great thinker, like Plato, be truly gauged. 

The present study falls into six chapters: I. Introduction, sketching the 
history of Philonic interpretation; II. Philo’s conception of the ultimate 
reality; III. The intermediary powers; IV. Man's soul and its powers; V. 
Ethics; VI. The influence of Plato on the phraseology of Philo. Brief indices, 
English and Greek, are added. 

Philo possesses so many claims to our interest that he is not likely to be 
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ignored. Along with Josephus he is the most prominent witness to the in- 
fluence of Hellenism on the Jews of the Dispersion. This study naturally 
quite ignores the relation of Philo to the movements of thought within Judaism; 
but it is a matter of importance to note that he did not stand alone even in 
his attachment to Platonism. Much careful study will be necessary before 
the extent of the debt of Jewish thought to Hellenism can be measured; but 
the existence of academies and the scholastic tradition of the schools before and 
during talmudic times are matters of no small interest, not only in relation to 
the origin and character of the Christian school of Alexandria, but also from the 
point of view of Hellenistic thought itself. In reading the Babylonian Talmud 
in recent years I have been repeatedly struck with the evidence of Greek in- 
fluence where one might least expect it. 

Of Professor Billings’ study of Philo it must be said that it is unusually 
excellent. The points are almost always well taken and well expressed. One 
is not often reminded by the style of the writer that one is reading a disserta- 
tion; for in the main it is quite easy. In fact there is scarcely anything for 
the critic to carp at. He may feel, as the writer does feel at times, that Dr. 
Billings is too much inclined to minimize the influence of Stoicism on Philo; 
but he will recognize that in matters of this sort differences of opinion are 
inevitable, and that, if a student in quest of Platonism finds a treasure which 
another standing more aloof would pronounce a commonplace of the philo- 
sophic xow#, the fault, if such it be, is venial. In common with even so ex- 
cellent an interpreter of Philo as Bréhier, Dr. Billings occasionally fails to 
satisfy all the wants of the historical student, because he takes no account of 
the context of certain ideas occurring in Philo which can be best, if not alone, 
explained by reference to Christian, more particularly to Gnostic thought. 
Clement of Alexandria must often be drawn into the comparison; and his 
characterization of Philo as a Pythagorean is important for the hint it contains. 
It suggests that the Platonism of Philo was of the sort cultivated among the 
Neo-Pythagoreans, of whom many were Jews. The Neo-Pythagorean specu- 
lations regarding the meaning of numbers is heavily charged with regard for 
ritual schemes which meant much to the Jew. Clement was peculiarly well 
placed to appreciate such influences. 

The chapter on the Platonic phraseology of Philo is intentionally not com- 
plete; it would have been impracticable to make it exhaustive. At the same 
time it may be misleading to regard certain phases—e.g. dueracrperri deiryer 
(p. 102 sqg.)—as Platonic reminiscences, when they express ritual and religious 
conceptions common to the Hebrew and the Greek. 

It is to be hoped that the study of Philo will lead the author of this excellent 
dissertation into many interesting fields of inquiry, for it is peculiarly qualified 


to do so. 
W. A. HEIDEL. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
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Some Religious Implications of Pragmatism. Philosophical Studies, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Number 9. By JoserpnH Roy Geicer. The University 
of Chicago Press, 1919.—pp. 54. 

The chapters of the book suggest the contents with great accuracy: In- 
troduction; The Religious Problem in its Historical Setting; The Pragmatic 
Doctrines of Reality, Knowledge, and Truth; Religious Realities; Religious 
Knowledge; Religion and Theology; God; Religious Worship and Social Con- 
trol. The chapters are brief, explicit, and readable. The work as a whole is 
an excellent example of what monograph studies ought to be. 

A reviewer is hardly called upon to contest the general point of view of his 
author. Although I find slight value in the pragmatic interpretation of 
religion I have found the present study of the religious implications of prag- 
matism of the greatest interest and importance. It seems important because 
it is a very pragmatic study of pragmatism. The reader sees pragmatism at 
work and is able to measure its divergence from other philosophies in terms of 
everyday moral and religious precepts. Without being violently committed to 
pragmatism the author seems to have found in it the very philosophy suited to 
his social and religious theory. If one has a different concept of religion he 
must needs have a different philosophy of religion. The author appears to 
desire a religion that is naturalistic, hedonistic, and hopeful. He finds the 
sprightly empiricism and the easy assurance of pragmatic theory an admirable 
basis for such a religion. The web of inference which he weaves is even and 
close. But suppose that in place of his Occidental energism we seek religion 
in the mystic contemplation of the whirling flood of experience; suppose we 
do not want to reform the world, but to understand it. In such a case meta- 
physical questions rise to plague the pragmatist as they do to plague other 
human beings. It is not enough for him to say that “pragmatism has no 
doctrine of reality"’ (p. 10), or that it cannot “concern itself with construct- 
ing a metaphysic of religion” (p. 21), “that things are what they are experi- 
enced as would seem to be a datum”’ (ibid.). Metaphysic will not be conjured 
away. The study seems clearly to point to the conclusion that pragmatism 
is not so much a philosophy as a program. The book should be read for its 
many good qualities, the chief among them being its simple exposition of 
pragmatism. 

In detail, there is a serious ambiguity in the use of the word ‘present’ 
on page 4; a debatable interpretation of Kant’s theory of the origin of the 
categories on page 13; terrible but unconscious irony in the solemn praise of 
science and the quotation from Dewey—‘“Science has made the control of 
natural forces for the aims of life so inevitable that for the first time man is 
relieved from overhanging fear, with its wolf-like scramble to possess and 
accumulate, and is free to consider the more gracious question of securing to 
all an ample and liberal life’-—on page 28. ‘So we insist upon a democratic 
conception of God, as an instrument of control in religious experience” (p. 49). 
On page 11 the author repeats the old fable that the fundamental presupposi- 
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tion of idealism is “that the reality of things consists in their being known”, 


and I make the old retort that I do not read my idealism so. 
H. G. TOWNSEND. 


SmitH COLLEGE. 


| } i The Field of Philosophy. An Introduction to the Study of Philosophy. 
tt By JoserpH ALEXANDER LEIGHTON. Second Revised and Enlarged Edition. 

Columbus, Ohio, R. G. Adams & Co., 1919.—pp. xii, 485. 

This is an extensive revision of the original work, a notice of which was 
prepared by the undersigned for the Review of March, 1919 (pp. 216, f.). 
Approximately forty per cent. of the revised text is new. There are two addi- 
tional chapters, one upon Kant, and the other upon “ Progress in Philosophy.” 
The other chapters have been greatly improved by expansion and rearrange- 
ment. Greater adaptability to varying conditions has been secured by placing 
the historical introduction by itself in Part I, and by the arrangement of the 
chapters in Part II, dealing with modern philosophy, in such a way that a 
selection from them can be made without impairing the continuity of thought. 

The revision has made the book nearly perfect for its purpose. For those 
who teach by the lecture method, and desire the class to read a concise text 
subsequent to the lectures but prior to informal recitations or conferences, I 
nothing could be better. After using this book in this way, crede experto, 
pupils either are able to clear up their difficulties, or at least to recognize them 
and ask questions about them at the next conference period. It is impossible 
for pupils to glide over problems without seeing them,—a common fault in 
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i y elementary philosophical texts. It is much to be hoped that the author will 
i ultimately be able to carry out his project of a source book of readings to ac- 
i company the various chapters of this book. When that has been done, the 
1a vexing question what to do in a course in the introduction to philosophy will, 


as I believe, have been solved for this generation. 
WittraAmM KELLEY WRIGBHT. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


The following books also have been received: 

Pagan and Christian Creeds. By EDWARD CARPENTER. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe, 1920.—pp. 319. 

Morning Knowledge. By ALASTAIR SHANNON. London, New York, Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Madras, Longmans, Green and Co., 1920.—pp. 366. 

La survivance de l'ame et son évolution aprés la mort. Par P.-E. CORNILLIER. 
Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1920.—pp. 578. 

Etude sur le terme ATNAMIZ dans les dialogues de Platon. Par JosEPH 
Soumné. Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1919.—pp. 192. 

La notion Platonicienne d’intermédiaire dans la philosophie des dialogues. Par , 
Josera Sourné. Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1919.—pp. 276. 

La filosofia contemporanea. By Guipo pe Ruccrero. Bari, Guis. Laterza & 
Figli, 1920. Seconda edizione.—Vol. I, pp. 268. Vol. II, pp. 292. 
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Implication and Linear Inference. By BERNARD BosaNnQuet. London, 
Macmillan & Co., New York, The Macmillan Co., 1920.—pp. ix, 180. 

Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics. By R. F. A. Hoerni&. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920.—pp. ix, 314. 

A Fragment of the Human Mind. By Joun THEopore Merz. Edinburgh 
and London, William Blackwood and Sons, 1919.—pp. xv, 309. 

The Historical Method in Ethics. By Joun Hanpysipe. Edinburgh, William 
Blackwood and Sons. 1920.—pp. xvi, 97. 

Common Sense and the Rudiments of Philosophy. By Cuartes E. Hooper. 
Second edition, London, Watts & Co., 1920.—pp. viii, 130. 

Non-Aristoteian Logic. By Henry Braprorp SmiTH. Philadelphia. The 
College Book Store, 1919.—pp. v, 40. 

Letters on Logic. To a Young Man Without a Master. By Henry Brap- 
FORD SmitH. Philadelphia. The College Book Store, 1920.—pp. 53. 

La Méthode Intuitive de M. Bergson. Essai Critique par M. T. L. PENntpo. 
Genéve, Edition Atar, Paris, Félix Alcan, 1918.—pp. 225. 

Le Philosophie et les Philosophes. Par JEAN HorrMaNns. Bruxelles, G. Van 
Oerst & Cie, 1920.—pp. xvii, 1920. 
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NOTES 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical magazines:— 


Minp, N. S., 113: H. Wildon Carr, The Concept of Mind Energy; C. D. 
Broad, The Relation between Induction and Probability; Dorothy Wrinch, 
On the Nature of Memory. 


THe JOURNAL OF PHiLosopny, PsyCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODs, 
XVII, 5: James T. Shotwell, Christianity and History: II. Allegory and the 
Contribution of Origen; John Warbeke, A Theory of Knowledge which Foregoes 
Metaphysics: A Reply to Dr. Schiller; Arthur I. Gates, The Twenty-eighth 
Annual Meeting of the American Psychological Association. 


XVII, 6: James T. Shotwell, Christianity and History: III. Chronology and 
Church History; Marie T. Collins, Spaulding’s Freedom of the Reason; 
George Boas: A Note for the History of Affective Psychology. 


XVII, 7: Wendell T. Bush, The Present Situation in Philosophy; Irving 
Babbit!, Rousseau and Conscience. 


XVII, 8: W. D. Wallis, Motive and Caprice in Anthropology and History; 
William M. Salter, A Note on Dr. Strong's Realism; Rupert Clendon Lodge» 
The Logical Status of Elementary and Reflective Judgments. 


THe INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eraics, XXX, 3: J. E. Turner, The 
Genesis and Freedom of Will and Action; George B. Kracht, The Fundamental 
Issue between Nationalism and Internationalism; Victor S. Yarros, Bolshe- 
vism: Its Rise, Decline, and—Fall? Edward Alsworth Ross, Commerciali- 
zation—Increasing or Decreasing? Thomas D. Eliot, Some Future Issues in 
the Sex Problem; Benoy Kumar Sarkar, The Theory of Property, Law, and 
Social Order in Hindu Political Philosophy; C. J. Bushnell, The Community 
Center Movement as a Moral Force. 

Tue Psycuo.ocica, Review, XXVII, 1: C. E. Ferree and Gertrude Rand, 
The Absolute Limits of Color Sensitivity and the Effect of Intensity of Light 
on the Apparent Limits; H. A. Carr and M. C. Hardy, Some Factors in the 
Perception of Relative Motion. A Preliminary Experiment; Samuel D. 
Robbins, A New Objective Test for Verbal Imagery Types; J. R. Kantor, 
A Functional Interpretation of Human Instincts; J. P. M’Gonigal, Immobility: 
An Inquiry into the Mechanism of the Fear Reaction. 

Tue British JourNAL or Psycno.ocy, X, 2, 3: E. M. Smith and F. C. 
Bartlett, On Listening to Sounds of Weak Intensity; T. P. Nunn, Psychology 
and Education; Charles S. Myers, Psychology and Industry; W. H. R. Rivers, 
Psychology and Medicine; W. B. Morton, Some Measurements of the Accuracy 
of the Time-Intervals in Playing a Keyed Instrument; May Smith and Wm. 
McDougall, Some Experiments in Learning and Retention; Susie S. Brierley, 
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The Present Attitude of Employees to Industrial Psychology; EZ. Prideaux, 
Suggestion and Suggestibility; J. C. Maxwell Garnett, The Single General 
Factor in Dissimilar Mental Measurements; W. B. Drummond, Observations 
on the De Sanctis Intelligence Tests. 

THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, XXIV, 1: Wéilliston Walker, 
Recent Tendencies in the Congregational Churches; John Wright Buckham, 
The New England Theologians; Herbert L. Stewart, Anatole France and Mod- 
ernist Catholicism; Donald McFayden, The Occasion of the Domitianic 
Persecution; James Westfall Thompson, The Cistercian Order and Colonization 
in Medieval Germany; A. T. Olmstead, Wearing the Hat; Clayton R. Bowen, 
Are Paul’s Prison Letters from Ephesus? 

THe HARVARD THEOLOGICAL Review, XIII, 2: Willard L. Sperry, The 
Double Loyalty of the Christian Ministry; George Herbert Palmer, The Lord’s 
Prayer; James A. Blaisdell, The Authorship of the “We” Sections of the 
Book of Acts; Giorgio La Piana, The Roman Church and Modern Italian 
Democracy. 

Revue ParLosopHigve, XLV, 1, 2: A. Meillet, Sur les caractéres du verbe; 
E. Gilson, Essai sur la vie intérieure; E. Durkheim, Introduction a la morale; 
M. Granet, Quelques particularités de la langue et de la pensée chinoises. 

XLV, 3, 4: M. Granet, Quelques particularités de la langue et de la pensée 
chinoises (suite); J. Vigier, Les idées de temps, de durée et d’éternité dans 
Descartes; G. Davy; L’Idéalisme et les conceptions réalistes du Droit. 

Revue de Philosophie, XX, 1: P. Vignon, Pour la philosophie des étres 
naturels (suite); E. Peillaube, La perception du monde extérieur; A. Gemelli, 
La philosophie contemporaine en Italie (suite); G. Voisine, Un nouveau 
traité de Logique; P. Descogs, A propos d’un manuel de Philosophie. 

Revue NEo-SCOLASTIQUE DE PaiLosopaie, XXII, 85: H. Pinard, Essai 
sur la Convergence des Probabilités; J. Lemaire, La Connaissance sensible 
des Objets extérieurs; R. Kremer, Le Néo-Réalisme Américain; Raymond- 
M. Martin, La Question de l’'Unité de la Forme substantielle dans le premier 
Collége dominicain 4 Oxford (1221-1248); M. De Wulf, Le Cardinal Mercier 
et les Universités américaines. 

Rivista pt Frcosor1a Ngeo-Scovastica, XI, 6: Giulio Da Re, La partizione 
storica della filosofia greca sostenuta dallo Zeller; Emanuele Ciafardini, 
Alcuni giudizii su Cicerone; A. Masini, Intorno allo “spazio ultracosmico”; 
Giovanni Semprini, La morale dell’ “ Imitazione di Christo.” 


Arcuiv FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, XXV, 3, 4: Ludwig Stein, 
Tolstois Stellung in der Geschichte der Philosophie; M. Davillé, Le séjour de 
Leibniz A Paris; A. C. Armstrong, The Developmentof Berkeley's Theism; 
G. A. Johnston, The Relation between Collier and Berkeley; Alessandro 
Chiappelli, Le nuove dottrine anti-vitali dopo la guerra; Giuseppe Furlani, Die 
Entstehung und das Wesen der baconischen Methode; Ginther Schulemann, 
Zur Geschichte der indischen Philosophie. 











